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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


HE British Army’s bad weather-luck befell 

it again on Thursday, when the offensive 
prepared since September 26th, in fine and 

sunny conditions, was launched amid streaming rain. 
We do not yet know how far the initial success has 
been lessened or made costlier by this misfortune, but 
the wet is sure to hamper, and if it lasts will stop wholly, 
the expected following-up. The artillery preparation 
since September 26th had been heavier than ever; 
Mr. Churchill stated on Wednesday that the tonnage of 
projectiles fired by the British Army in the previous 
week was four times the average weekly tonnage during 
the Somme battle. Two other military events call for 
notice. The Italians last week-end carried out a very 
successful movement on the fringe of the Bainsizza 
Plateau, whereby they took over 2,000 prisoners and 
considerably improved their line. A larger victory 
is that reported by Sir Stanley Maude from the 
Euphrates, where by a surprise envelopment he wiped 
out the Turkish advanced force (apparently about a 
division strong) at Ramadie. The Turks, whose Asiatic 
strategy is now in the hands of Falkenhayn, are credited 
with the intention of striking hard at one or other of 
the British armies this winter, taking advantage of the 





quiescence of the Russians. General Maude’s move 
was probably, therefore, an anticipatory counter- 
offensive. The Euphrates will not be the principal 
theatre of Mesopotamian fighting; but by clearing it 
for the time being our commander-in-chief has simplified 
his main task on the Tigris. 

- * * 


An unconfirmed rumour has been circulating to the 
effect that the Pope was about to make another move 
on the assumption that the German reply to his last 
note was satisfactory and implied a willingness to 
evacuate France and Belgium. If he can deduce 
that from the document, his powers of exegesis are 
altogether beyond us; and he could certainly find no 
confirmation for his views in Herr von Kuhlmann’s 
speech to the Main Committee of the Reichstag. If 
Germany desired to offer evacuation she could say so ; 
there would be no need of a Papal interpretation of 
studied ambiguities. Herr von Kuhlmann, except in 
that he bluntly declared that Belgium was to be retained 
as a card in Germany’s hand at the Peace table, united 
the utter vagueness we have come to expect from 
German statesmen with a sort of impudent fluency 
peculiar to himself. The speech, which largely con- 
sisted of compliments to the Pope and “ eye-wash” 
for the German public, was primarily meant for home 
consumption. It almost looks as though for the moment 
German hopes of the “ Peace Offensive’’ were low. 
Austria’s position is more desperate; and Count 
Czernin’s proposals, though not possible from our point 
of view, are a little more concrete than anything we 
have got from Berlin. 

> m * 


Count Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, made, at a dinner given in his honour 
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by the Hungarian Premier, a statement of his Govern- 
ment’s ideas “‘ as regards the restoration of European 
relationships’ and “ the construction of a new order 
in the world.” He declared that Austria-Hungary is 
now in a position simultaneously with her allies to lay 
aside arms, and “ regulate any future conflicts by arbi- 
tration and in a peaceful manner.” He pleaded for 
gradual general disarmament, quite accurately point- 
ing out that unless some agreement is reached on that 
point even a return to the “ relatively low armament 
level of 1914” would prove impossible, whilst a con- 
-. tinuance of armaments on the present scale would be 
perfectly ruinous. He then proceeded to speak of 
“freedom on the high seas and naval disarmament,” 
though adding that this is not to be extended to the 
narrow seas! “If international disarmament is... 
accepted by our present enemies, and becomes a 
fact,”’ he went on to say, “ then we need no territorial 
guarantees.”’ Austria-Hungary’s continued existence 
and her dominion over her subject races would then, 
anyhow, be sufficiently guaranteed. Count Czernin’s last 
condition with regard to the peace settlement is that 
“economic war must be absolutely eliminated from 
every future arrangement.” 


*” * * 


Count Czernin felt it necessary to explain why 
Austria-Hungary now desires “ to make a renunciation 
in respect of all military armaments,” although it is 
by force alone that her existence has hitherto been 
maintained. He said that in the past the thesis 
** Austria-Hungary a moribund State ’’ had compelled 
her to seek in armaments protection against the danger 
of being “ spitefully treated ” on questions vital to her 
“by an Areopagus influenced by the legend of her 
impending collapse.” Having proved herself in this 
war “ thoroughly sound and at least equal to others,” 
the Hapsburg Monarchy can now “reckon upon a 
complete understanding of her vital needs in Europe.” 
One can guess what Count Czernin means to cover by 
the term of “ the vital needs ” of the Hapsburg Monarchy 
—the right of self-determination is to be refused to its 
subject nationalities; neither the Czecho-Slovaks, the 
Jugo-Slavs, Italians, Rumanes, Little Russians nor the 
Poles are to be allowed national liberty or unity. Even 
assuming that it will prove impossible to rectify in this 
war the wrongs implied in Austria-Hungary’s continued 
existence (which it would be most premature pessimism 
to admit), is that a sound reason for guaranteeing their 
continuance by means of international agreements ? 
Count Czernin invites the democracies of the Entente 
to join a police for enforcing those very wrongs which 
they desired, and still desire, to remove. 


* * * 


The announcement that fifty millions a year extra is 
to be spent on soldiers’ and sailors’ pay und allowances 
has been universally welcomed. The increases are 
considerable. We have turned our back for ever on 
the days when the British Government was deliberately 
stingy to soldiers and sailors, and are, we hope, within 
sight of the time when every man serving will have a 


fair day’s wage, and the abominable old system of 
marriage on and off “the strength” will have been 
finally renounced. With the new increases in pay and 
the assumption by the State of allotments to dependants 
are coupled certain pension reforms and the abolition 
of the indefensible hospital stoppages to which a naval 
correspondent recently called attention in our own 
columns. The Government’s decision as to the pay 
and allowances of junior commissioned officers will be 
announced shortly. It is to be hoped that at last we 
shall have here some discrimination between single men 
and those with dependants. The sacrifice we have 
demanded from impecunious married subalterns has 
been a crying scandal, and the absence of provision for 
officers’ families has been a definite military disad- 
vantage. It has been directly responsible for the 
refusal of commissions by N.C.O.’s eminently fitted for 
rapid promotion, who have simply not been able to 
face the total cessation of allowances to their wives and 
children. It is a monstrous thing that this most obvious 


and universally admitted injustice should have been 
officially ignored for so long. 


* * 


Sir Auckland Geddes has quite definitely forsworn 
industrial compulsion in any shape or form. So 
perishes finally the fond dream for nearly three years 
entertained by no small proportion of the propertied 
classes. At the same time, the Director of National 
Service has clearly been given to understand that he 
is not to look for any restriction of the “ luxury "’ trades 
in the way that would really be effective, namely by a 
drastic sequestration in taxation of all income in excess 
of the cost of maintaining each class in health and 
working efficiency. He is going to rely on the indirect 
pressure of the Military Service Act on men of military 
age; and on a development, by augmented offers, of 
the system of War Service Volunteers, worked through 
the Trade Unions and the Employment Exchanges. He 
appeals for more women, but he does not announce any 
new policy with regard to their remuneration. He 
should again press the Prime Minister to intervene with 
the heads of the Civil Service. The Treasury still 
refuses to pay even the market rate for shorthand- 
typists, and resists any suggestion of equalising the 
scandalously uneven wages paid in the different offices. 
It is worth notice that Sir Auckland Geddes has not yet 
revealed the lines on which he is going to reform the 
Recruiting and Medical Examination organisations— 
though it was ostensibly for this that he was so suddenly 
stripped of khaki and given a new designation. 


* * * 


Since there is, for the world at large, no more telling 
illustration of a country’s earnestness in war than 
vigour in raising loans, the Washington Government is 
doing the right thing by floating the second Liberty 
Loan with a quite unexampled national display. The 
raising, last May, of the first popular loan of 400 millions 
sterling was accomplished by a great spurt after a period 
of doubt during which Mr. McAdoo and his advisers 
suffered some misgivings. The American public was 
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fresh to the war, and the small investor was entirely 
strange to the notion of putting his money in war funds. 
To-day the public atmosphere is altogether different, 
and there should be no cause for any uneasiness as to 
the immediate over-subscription of the 600 millions 
sterling—a small sum, after all, for a country of 100 
millions enjoying unheard-of industrial and commercial 
prosperity. The American genius for publicity is 
evidently being exploited to the full—through speeches, 
processions, flags, mottoes, moving-picture films, and 
every other device, which American authorities adopt 
with an unconscious gusto contrasting markedly with 
what was until last year the somewhat shamefaced enter- 
prise of our public departments. The experts, appa- 
rently, look for the raising of about half the total in New 
York State alone. It will be interesting, when the 
returns come in, to see how far the practice of investing 
in the war has penetrated the agricultural States and 
the industrial centres of the Middle West. 


It is clear that the Government is going full steam 
ahead on the policy of urging all the employers in each 
industry to form a close combination, which shall 
eliminate “unnecessary internal competition,” agree 
on a uniform scale of prices, “ present a united front 
to foreign competition,” and combine for industrial 
research, advertising and representation abroad, as 
well as for “ standardisation.”’ The official incitement 
to the brass manufacturers, which was accidentally 
made more public than was intended, has already 
been noticed in our columns. Now Dr. Addison 
announces the formation of a committee of chemical 
manufacturers for similar purposes, itself only one 
of a number of committees already secretly appointed 
by the Board of Trade in the principal metal industries 
with analogous objects. Needless to say, the capitalists 
are responding. Mr. Dudley Docker’s Federation of 
British Industries, which has roped in most of the 
big concerns in the “ heavy” trades, is now paralleled 
by a yet unbaptised “ National Organisation,” started 
by Mr. Ernest Benn, for “the establishment of a 
complete new system of trade government,” in which 
the affairs of each industry are to be decided “ with 
a minimum of interference’’ by Government Depart- 
ments. The new body is enrolling principally the 
employers in the building, furnishing, printing, and 
bootmaking trades. Two things are noticeable. First, 
that there is on these committees, official or capitalist, 
no representation of Labour; and there has, so far, 
been no suggestion of any guaranteed scale of wages. 
Secondly, there has, so far, been no consideration for 
the consumer ; and not even a hint that monopolisation 
cannot be allowed in any industry, without either 
“nationalisation” or some definite safeguard in the 
nature of the “ gas clauses,” making any distribution of 
increased profits dependent on a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the retail price. “‘ Competition,” it has been 
said, “‘ was the nineteenth century’s substitute for the 
capitalists’ honesty.” If we are now to abandon 
this security for the consumer, imperfect as it is, 


what guarantee are we to have against “ profi- 


 @ 
teering "1 ‘ P , 

What the capitalists are thinking is once more naively 
revealed by a shipowner. Lord Furness, in apologising 
to the shareholders of the Prince Line for a dividend 
of only 80 per cent. (afier payment of increased expenses, 
full war insurance, depreciation, the addition of a 
quarter of a million to the reserve fund, and all the 
Excess Profits Tax), complained bitterly of “ having 
had their source of profit limited to a narrow margin ” ; 
and once more insinuated the impudent claim that the 
shipowners should be given a subsidy from the Exchequer 
(by being let off some of the taxation imposed on them), 
in order that, for their own profit, they might kindly 
invest the capital so presented to them by the nation 
in restoring our mercantile marine! It is interesting 
to notice, in this connection, that, even in the United 
States, Professor Giddings has just declared: ‘“‘We 
have got hold of the idea of Excess Profits, and of their 
use for the general good, and we are not going to let it 
go. The people will demand that Governments and 
business firms alike shall be efficient for the public good.”’ 
We suggest to Dr. Addison and Lord Furness, Mr. 
Dudley Docker and Mr. Ernest Benn that—what 
with genuinely enforced Standard Rates of wages, 
standardised products, a perpetual audit of “ costings,” 
“* gas clauses,”’ and the Excess Profits Tax, the status 
of the capitalist employer is going to be changed. 
He will in future have to exercise his initiative and 
direction, not as profiteer, but virtually as a piece- 
working—though quite liberally remunerated—manager 
for the public good. 

* 


The death of Mr. Thomas Ashe is said to have had 
even a worse effect in Ireland than the executions of 
Easter Week. It was the first case in these islands of 
a political prisoner succumbing to the hunger strike 
and artificial feeding. The comments of the Nationalist 
Press were ferocious; and as for the feelings of Mr. 
Ashe’s own party, the Sinn Feiners, these may be better 
imagined than described. The funeral procession last 
Sunday was compared in magnitude with that of Parnell. 
Dublin Castle and Mr. Duke do not come very brilliantly 
out of the affair. It is true that the demands of the 
Sinn Fein prisoners, the refusal of which produced the 
hunger strike, were extensive, and that Mr. Duke, 
prior to the death of Ashe, had offered certain conces- 
sions. The fact remains that a popular leader has died, 
so to speak, in the Government’s hands; the very last 
thing Mr. Duke could have desired. Nor is the problem 
of Mountjoy Prison yet solved, if the Sinn Feiners 
continue to insist on being treated literally as ‘‘ prisoners 
of war.” But it is unlikely that another bad accident 
will be allowed to occur. On Sunday it seemed that 
the Government had entirely capitulated to Sinn Fein. 
Volunteers in the funeral proceedings were not inter- 
fered with, though they wore uniform and carried arms, 
offences against Sir Bryan Mahon’s regulations for which 
several of Mr. Ashe’s prison companions were at the 
moment undergoing sentence. 
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AIR ALARMS AND AIR 


PROSPECTS 


N the eight daysfrom September 24th to October Ist 
I inclusive, seven nocturnal aeroplane raids were 
directed by the Germans against London; and 
on six of the seven occasions one or more of their 
machines reached the L.C.C. area. The casualties 
and material damage inflicted were very slight for 
such a persistent effort. Fifty-two people were killed— 
not in London, butin the whole of the raided counties ; 
the figure for the L.C.C. area has not been published, 
but it seems to have been not much over half the above. 
Of this reduced figure, again, the larger part seems 
to represent victims killed in the open—people who 
were standing out-of-doors or in doorways or windows. 
Among those who “took cover” in the simple sense 
of keeping a roof over their heads and a wall 
between them and the night-air, it seems doubtful 
if a dozen perished. And the civil population of the 
L.C.C. area, by the last annual return of the Registrar- 
General, was 4,810,080; and its total deaths for the 
year numbered 72,398. Add that the first nine 
months of 1917 saw 487 people killed in London from 
ordinary street-accidents and 14,104 injured. 

In the light of these figures, what is one to think 
of the tens of thousands who have fled from “ the 
danger” to Brighton, to Cardiff, even to Cornwall ? 
What of the hundreds of thousands who have camped 
out with their children evening after evening in Tubes, 
tunnels, and other bomb-proofs? What of the news- 
paper which declared that the people of London were 
“bravely standing their ordeal’’? “Ordeal”? It 
was largely the newspapers that made it one. Of 
course, the din of the gun-barrage was rather terrifying 
at first, but even a slow mind should have had time 
to grasp in a day or two that the noise spelt protection— 
not danger. The trouble was the currency given by 
the newspapers to a totally wrong idea—the idea that 
the “‘ cover’*—which we were officially urged to take 
—meant not the ordinary cover of roof and walls, 
sufficient to avert the very real danger from falling or 
flying fragments, but a bomb-proof cover—which 
would stop a bomb from a direct hit. People thus 
received the impression that the risk of a direct hit 
to the individual was not merely appreciable, but 
very great—so great that rather than let their children 
incur it, their duty was either to rush them away 
into the country, or (if they could not afford that) 
to keep them out of bed and asphyxiate them for 
long hours in the poisonous air of so many Black Holes 
of Calcutta. This impression was false in every detail, 
and the blame for it lies almost entirely at the doors 
of the London Press—especially of the London half- 
penny evening papers. 

Their fault is something more than that of having 
popularised a needless, inconvenient, exhausting, and 
even harrowing course of conduct for no good purpose. 
It is that of having done great positive harm. In 
the first place, the element of civilian panic created 
is not merely in some degree a source of intrinsic weak- 
ness to us, but it is exceedingly encouraging to the 





Germans; it raises their war-spirit and ensures their 
taking new steps to prosecute this particular kind of 
air raid on a much larger scale in the future. In the 
second place, the actual injury done to the tens of 
thousands of children is anything but fanciful. The 
cruelty and suffering entailed on them by the long 
hours of Tube crushes—in pestilential air at a time 
when they ought to be in bed—can be seen by anyone 
who has occasion to travel by Tube within even a 
considerable interval after the “ All Clear.” It is as 
certain as anything of the kind can be that the lives 
that wiil be lost among them and the constitutions 
injured as a result of infectious diseases, over-fatigue, 
over-excitement, and nerve-strain will greatly exceed 
the small number of casualties which in a few instances 
might otherwise have befallen them in their homes. 
Only as, in this case the chain of cause and effect is 
not gross, palpable, and apparent to the uneducated 
imagination, one witnesses the remarkable spectacle of 
people fleeing in hordes away from an almost negligible 
risk into a heavy and serious one, at the beck of news- 
papers who prefer to make money by trumpeting a 
fallacy rather than to save lives by correcting it. 

The encouragement which the Germans have received 
ensures, as we have said, the continuance of these 
night-raids ; and we now learn that the British Govern- 
ment intends to do likewise to German towns. The 
prospect for next year, therefore, is one of reciprocal 
aerial offensives on a great scale, largely at the expense 
of the civil populations. Carried out by day such offen- 
sives might, if they reached their objectives, produce 
great results on the war; but after the decisive repulse 
of the later day-raids against London, it seems certain 
(unless one side secures an overwhelming aerial superi- 
ority) that both sides will operate at night. The 
conditions of night-raiding are not well understood by 
the public. Flying in the dark, one aeroplane is 
practically invisible to another; and they therefore 
cannot fly in any formation, as they would by day. 
Twenty raiders are simply one raider multiplied by 
twenty, with twenty times as many bombs to drop ; 
but there is no question of their mapping out the 
work between them and quartering the ground with 
bombs. Further, the improved anti-aircraft guns 
compel them to fly at much greater heights than the 
Zeppelins did; and even without that they would be 
blinder than the Zeppelins, because they cannot stop 
still and hover. The Zeppelins through their blindness 
were constantly making absurd mistakes, and never 
did appreciable military damage; and there is no 
reason to suppose that night-raiding aeroplanes, except 
on short raids over well-known ground in rear of the 
fronts, will prove much more effective. These are 
points to be remembered in measuring not only the fears 
which it is reasonable to feel about future German 
raids against us, but also the hopes which can be enter- 
tained regarding the results of future British air-raids 
on Germany. In the mind of the public at present, we 
think, both fears and hopes are somewhat exaggerated. 

If such air-raiding becomes intense on both sides, we 
must not forget that the Germans, so long as they 
retain the Flemish coast-strip, will enjoy great advantages 
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over our own airmen in its prosecution. The flying 
distances to English cities are shorter, and the sea- 
passage, which is a large part of the way for the Germans, 
can generally be made unobserved. Even from the 
most favourable starting-points available for a British 
air-offensive there is a very long overland journey 
before aeroplanes can reach those important military 
and industrial centres on which, General Smuts tells 
us, our attacks are to be concentrated. Intense barrage 
fire has during the past week shown its value, and it is 
possible that by completing its ring round London the 
metropolis may be made secure. But if so, the German 
raiders could fly to the Midlands, as the Zeppelins did ; 
their course would still be easier than ours to West- 
phalia ; and you cannot barrage a whole countryside. 
On the other hand, a stronger German barrage behind 
the narrow Flemish front might end by making a passage 
almost impracticable for us. 

The most fruitful of all changes in relieving the 
pressure of the air-war upon us would be the military 
eviction of the Germans from Flanders. For three 
months the British Army has been engaged in a tre- 
mendous struggle with this as its ultimate objective. 
Delayed by the bad weather of August, its one great 
need following its victories of September 20th and 26th 
was for a fortnight’s fine weather. The weather 
which brought the raiders to London was also the ideal 
weather for our Army at the front; and it speaks 
volumes, not perhaps for the selfishness of average 
Londoners, but for their remarkable failure to appreciate 
the elements of the problem confronting those who die 
for them across the water, that a prayer for the ending 
of the fine spell and the coming of rain and storm was 
almost universally on their lips. Unfortunately the 
prayer was heard; magna numinibus vota exaudita 
malignis. 


THE RICH MAN’S BARRAGE 


AR, as the world was taught by Clausewitz a 
century ago, is but the continuation of policy 
with other weapons. Policy, in peace times, 

is the pursuit, by appropriate means, of the aims of 
the political warrior. Against the invading aeroplanes 
our guns now put up a nightly barrage of exploding 
shrapnel shells, not aimed at any visible foe, but 
designed to erect an impenetrable screen of deadly 
bullets through which no aggressor can pass. Incident- 
ally, a great many casualties are caused to innocent 
victims ; considerable damage is done to the nation’s 
own property; and no small amount of harm results 
from the gun-fire, especially with timid folk, in the 
way of disorganisation of life and demoralisation of 
character. But in order to stave off an entirely ruthless 
attack on the nation as a whole, the Government is 
driven to have recourse to the device of the barrage. 
It is interesting to see the rich men, who are at last 
beginning to be alarmed at the prospect of the sub- 
stantial capital levy upon realised wealth that the 
war is going to involve, and at the popular determination 
not to allow any degradation of the Standard of Life 
of the mass of the people, proceeding to put up their 
own barrage against Democracy, in the form of articles 
such as those to which we have just been treated by 
the Times, under the title of The Ferment of Revolution. 





There will, we predict, be many more such articles 
during the next few months in the organs of the com- 
fortably opulent class, to be reinforced by unreported 
speeches at Primrose League meetings, and perpetually 
re-echoed at dinner parties, in order to serve as an 
intellectual barrage that, it is hoped, may prove fatal 
to the spread of ideas and projects inimical to the 
continuance and the increase of the now recognised 
social evil of what the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
significantly designate “‘ unearned incomes.”’ 

The thesis of the Times articles—in connection with 
which we cannot but recall an article in the Ninetcenth 
Century for July last, entitled ““The Coming Revo- 
lution,’”’ by Dr. Arthur Shadwell—is that no less than 
half the nation has come under the domination of 
revolutionary firebrands, whose object is not any 
legitimate protection of working-class interests, or 
any reasonably equitable scheme of social recon- 
struction, but “ the complete overthrow of the existing 
economic and social order, not in some uncertain future, 
but here and now.” The aim is not Socialism, which 
the Times to-day regards as comparatively respectable 
and as possessing, indeed, a great deal of validity, but 
some undefined dark project, which is to insist, by 
insurrectionary industrial upheavals—this is given as a 
blood-curdling quotation from some unnamed exponent 
—upon “demand after demand, strike upon strike, 
blow upon blow, until the Capitalist State is destroyed.” 
But lest this should not sufficiently come home to the 
mind of the country rectory, the suburban villa, the 
little investor, the farmer, the retail shopkeeper, the 
superannuated officer, and the annuitant widow 
whose votes constitute the phalanx behind which the 
30,000 payers of Supertax hope to maintain their riches 
comparatively undiminished—we have the awful fact 
at last revealed that what these predatory apostles of 
‘** Red Ruin and the breaking-up of laws ”’ are after is 
“the exaction of tribute,”’ involving, it is implied, the 
recipient of rents and dividends in some dire confis- 
cation. Naturally, to make our flesh creep, we are 
told of the imminent stoppage of the whole railway 
system and of each household's supply of winter coal ; 
of the disorganisation to be produced by a “ General 
Strike’; and of the criminal subservience of the 
Government in making concession after concession to 
the wage-earners, because of its fear of any interruption 
of industry. Naturally, too, the only suggestion made 
is that of the Tite Barnacles of all time: that the Gov- 
ernment should make a firm stand ; that it should defy 
the Trade Unions ; and that it should, in some undefined 
way, forcibly put down any strike or other movement 
displeasing to the propertied class. The articles, like 
our nightly shrapnel shells, are not aimed at anything 
in particular. They are only part of the rich man’s 
barrage, to which we must become accustomed. 

It is perhaps needless to say that these articles are 
written with no little cleverness, but evidently with 
the minimum of knowledge, either of the aims of such 
revolutionary theorists as exist among us, or of the 
actual aspirations and proposals of the manual working 
wage-earners, organised or unorganised. The skill of 
the writer is directed not to a full or accurate presen- 
tation of facts, but to the conveying of an impression. 
He asserts, quite comically, that half the nation, or 
four million families, are affected by the “ ferment of 
revolution” that he describes—getting this figure 
of four millions from the aggregate of Trade Union 
membership. This whole mass he then, by skilful 
innuendo, identifies, in succession, (a) with the fabu- 
lously well-paid pieceworking shell-makers, some of 
whom he describes (quoting an ironical paragraph as 
if it were fact) as making ten shillings per hour; (b) 
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with Government employment either direct or under 
the “ thin disguise ” of the Controlled Establishments ; 
(c) with the mythical working-class families who have 
largely raised their Standard of Life at war prices ; 
(d) with those who have somehow avoided the hardships 
and dangers of military service; and finally, (e) with 
those who are making what are assumed to be un- 
reasonable, and indeed impossible, demands for further 
increases of wages, deliberately—so we are led to 
believe—“ in order to deal blow after blow” at the 
Capitalist State. The other half of the nation, we are 
informed, also comprising four million families, repre- 
sents “ Old England.”’ It includes, in one solid party, 
united in fundamental opinions (along with “ the 
former employers or capitalists’’ who, we are told, ‘‘ have 
become respectively officials and pensioners of the 
State '’—a wildly incorrect statement), “‘ the whole of 
the propertied classes, the learned professions, the 
trading and agricultural interests, and the wage-earners 
in the industries which have not yet been taken over by 
the State (!), of which agriculture, the textile industries 
of Lancashire, and the earthenware industry of Stafford- 
shire are the most important.” Workmen will be amused 
at this assumption that “the industries which have 
not yet been taken over by the State ’’ have no Trade 
Unionism and contribute no contingent to the Labour 
Party. Still more comical is the assumption that this 
heterogeneous collection of peers, professionals and 
capitalists includes, as sharing their objection to drastic 
social changes, the farm servants, the unorganised 
general labourers of the towns, and the sweated workers 
generally. “ But whether richer or poorer, all who 
belong to this Nation are distinguished from the other 
by their attachment to individualistic theories, their 
saving habits (!), their lack of organisation, and their 
willing submission to the authority of Parliament and 
to the Government of the day” (but of which day ?). 


This is simply Midsummer Madness. There is no 
such extraordinary cleavage as the Times writer 
suggests. His quotation of “blow upon blow” is 
from an obscure pamphlet, printed in a remote village 
five years ago (which was fully exploited at the time 
by similar henchmen of the wealthy), and is certainly 
representative of the current views of no one Trade 
Union, let alone of the four million Trade Unionists. 
These, again, are not by any means coincident with the 
other groupings with which they are, by innuendo, 
identified ; nor do they exclude some of the con- 
stituents of what is ridiculously called “the other 
Nation.”” As to exacting tribute, the boot is on the 
other leg. It is worth remembering that no one has 
yet been able to adduce a single industry in which, 
even after the latest war-advances have been included, 
the wage-rate for the work done has risen, taking the 
industry as a whole, even so much as the cost of living 
has risen. It is not any rise in wages which is 
“ devaluating money,” but the Government’s policy 
of inflation by borrowing. On the other hand, so far 
is capitalism from being “ dethroned,”’ and so far are 
“the former employers or capitalists” from having 
become Civil Servants or pensioners, that their aggregate 
net private profits (after deducting all the increased 
expenses of production, the Excess Profits Tax and 
all depreciation and reserves), as admitted to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, have increased 
during the war by some five hundred million pounds 
annually.* Far from not having contributed pro- 
portionately, the wage-earning class, as a whole, has 
actually borne the financial burden of the war to an 
extent greatly in excess of that which Political 
Economy can approve. There would, indeed, be 
sound reasons of economic and political science 


for much more drastic changes than those that 
Organised Labour has yet propounded. Neither 


the Trades Union Congress nor the Labour Party 
can be said to be even faintly permeated by anything 
more revolutionary than the resolutions passed and 
the programmes adopted at their Congresses. But it 
is just because these proposals (on which it may be 
predicted the new electorate will be in deadly earnest) 
do insist on (1) a deliberate effort by the Government 
to maintain unimpaired the Standard of Life of the 
people, and thus to prevent any reduction in the rates 
of wages so long as prices remain unchanged ; (2) the 
payment of the whole cost of the war and of recon- 
struction according to the accepted orthodox “ canons 
of taxation,” and therefore very largely by such 
successive levies on private riches as will sweep away 
(as one Minister has duce told us) “ half our income ” : 
and (8) the negativing, after the war, of any Protective 
Tariffs, uncontrolled capitalist monopolies, or chartered 
exploitation of Imperialism for profit, that attempts 
will be made to persuade the ignorant of their “ revolu- 
tionary ”’ character. It is really against the genuine 
and the legitimate demands of the wage-earners— 
which, to the perplexity of the property-owner, Political 
Economy now heartily supports—and not against the 
sham bogeys of the Times that the rich man’s barrage 
is put up. 


, 


A GERMAN SOCIALIST ON 
SMALL STATES 


N its column headed ‘‘ Through German Eyes” the 
| Times called attention last Saturday to the concluding 
article by Karl Kautsky on Belgium in Die Neue Zeit 
of September 14th. The article, as a contribution to the 
political philosophy of the day, seems to deserve further 
consideration, especially from British Socialists. Kautsky 
is, of course, one of the most prominent figures of German 
Social Democracy in the literary field. From the beginning 
of the war he has used his pen to stigmatise the surrender 
of the Social Democrat ‘‘ Majority ” to the German Govern- 
ment. The weekly periodical he edits, Die Neue Zeit, 
has been the principal intellectual organ of the ‘* Minority.” 
Although he is not himself a member of the Reichstag, 
Kautsky’s influence as an authority counted for something 
with the Social Democrat Fraktion in the House before 
the war. On the outbreak of war, Kautsky gave emphatic 
advice against the Party’s voting the credits asked for by 
the Government. The Party, it is true, did so, nevertheless, on 
August 4th, 1914, but it was known later on that at a 
private meeting of the Party Group on August 8rd there 
was already a minority of 14 who had voted against voting 
the credits, and their opposition is said to have been due 
in large part to Kautsky’s advice. The fourteen men of 
August 4th were the nucleus which has expanded 
since into the ‘‘ Minority ” of to-day—the ‘* Independent 
Socialists,” as they have called themselves since their 
formation into a distinct organisation last spring—who have 
now gained the adherence of perhaps half the Socialist body 
throughout Germany. And throughout this development 
Kautsky has played a signal part as a critic of the Govern- 
ment, of the Social Democrat ‘‘ Majority,” and of current 
imperialist theories. 
The article referred to by the Times is the last of a series 
of articles on Belgium dealing at length with the past 
history of that country. The quotations given in the 
Times show how Kautsky explodes the official contentions 
as to Fleming nationalism, and as to the need of Germany’s 
retaining control over Belgium in order to prevent its 
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becoming a ‘“‘ vassal state” of England or France. From 
Belgium Kautsky passes to the more fundamental question 
of small States in general, and it is this part of his article 
which it is here desired to set in a clear light for consideration. 
Few political generalisations have more unquestioning 
acceptance in Germany to-day, few are more used in order 
to justify German schemes for hegemony, than the assertion 
that the day of small States is over. The course of history 
has made their continuance impossible; all are destined, 
sooner or later, to be absorbed into the system of one or 
other of the giant World States. To fight, therefore, to 
maintain small States is to fight against the laws of his- 
torical development. The ideal to which the world is 
moving is some half-dozen of these World States, each a 
complex of many nationalities, such as is already seen in 
the Hapsburg dominions, and will be still more imposingly 
exhibited in that Mitteleuropa of which Friedrich Naumann 
is the prophet. It is this root doctrine at which Kautsky 
strikes. He admits that the interests of the capitalist class 
in any large State may naturally incline it to strive for the 
territorial extension of that State, since this means the 
extension of the ‘‘ internal market,” and the internal 
market they can dominate more securely than any external 
market. Hence the tendency of strong States to expand 
by the conquest of neighbouring small States might seem 
to be an economic law. Yet what do we see when we look 
at the facts of European history since 1815 ? 
We find in Europe during this period neither a regular absorption 
of small States by big States nor the expansion of a national State 
( Nationalstaat) into a composite State of many nationalities ( Nation- 
alitdtenstaat). Between 1815 and 1880 two dynasties only 
increased their territory by the absorption of small States in Europe 
—the House of Hohenzollern and the House of Savoy. Neither 
France, nor Austria, nor Russia, nor England, has grown during 
the last hundred years at the expense of small States in Europe. 
And in the case of Germany anid of Italy the annexations of small 
States were part of a process leading to the national State—not 
to the composite State of many nationalities. Outside Germany 
and Italy the number of small States in Europe did not diminish 
in the last century, but increased. Belgium separated itself from 
Holland, Norway from Sweden, Hungary half separated itself from 
Austria, the Balkan States broke away from Turkey. And the 
present war appears to be leading rather to the formation of new 
States—Poland, for instance, and possibly Finland—than to the 
absorption of old States. 


How is this to be explained? It must be remembered, 
Kautsky says, that the antagonism which Capitalism excites 
is just as truly a product of Capitalism as the phenomena 
which represent its efforts to protect itself. And Capitalism 
not only creates an opposition to itself in the working class, 
but by its own organisation it teaches its opponents to 
organise for themselves. At the same time, by its develop- 
ment of the means of communication, it excites an interest 
in politics in the masses of the people and makes it possible 
for them to obtain power in the State. Hence Capitalism 
generates, not only the class-war, but modern Democracy, 
which implies a striving among the people to democratise 
the State more continuous than the occasional efforts of 
capitalists to extend the State. ‘‘ This is too easily over- 
looked by those who see in the Modern State nothing but 
Imperialism.” , 

It is quite a mistake to fix the eye upon Imperialism as the sole 
product of present-day Capitalism and overlook Democracy. This 
applies to the present war as well as to other things. The war is a 
struggle not only between different Imperialisms, but between 
Imperialism and Democracy, between more and less democratic, 
more and less imperialist, States. In the present war, 
imperialist problems are mixed up with democratic, and this com- 
plication is mainly responsible for the great confusion which the 
war has brought into the Socialist parties of nearly all countries, 
and is still bringing. Grievous as is the harm it has done to Inter- 
national Socialism, still it seems as if the ultimate issue of the war 
would be its triumph—the break-down of Imperialism and its 
instruments and a mighty advance of Democracy—even if the full 
victory of the proletariat is not yet. 


And in this connection, Kautsky goes on to argue, we see 
why the small States of Europe have such vitality. It 
is due to the opposition offered to Capitalism by modern 
Democracy in Europe that the capitalist striving for ex- 
pansion has been diverted from Europe to those parts 
where there is as yet no industrial Capitalism and, for 
that very reason, no Democracy. Just because the small 
States are weaker they have been able to offer less resistance 
to the democratic movement and are therefore to-day more 
democratic in constitution. The Governments are not 
concerned to enter into the competition of armaments or 
overcome internal difficulties by brilliant victories abroad. 
And the proletarian in these small States has every reason, 
if he looks at the internal conditions in the big neighbouring 
States, to feel himself comparatively well off as he is. 

The smallness of their body politic places the small States, we 
are told, in an unenviable position. Yet in none of these States do 
we discern the faintest wish to escape from that position by being 
attached to one of the greater States. So far from that, the war 
has rather had the opposite effect ; it has given rise to a multitude 
of desires for the formation of new small States at the expense of 
the greater. 


It is here that Kautsky comes to the most delicate part 
of his argument. For popular German politicians are 
themselves quite capable of making play with the value of 
small States when it is a question of breaking up the larger 
States with which Germany is at war. When Germany 
wishes to justify its control of Belgium or Poland, the 
convenient theory is that the day of small States is over ; 
but the theory is dropped when it is a question of detaching 
Ireland from the British Commonwealth or the Ukraine from 
Russia. All that Kautsky has been saying about the value 
of small States may therefore, unless he is careful, be used 
in favour of German imperialist plans. It is interesting 
to see how Kautsky foresees this move and counters it. 

It is, he says, quite a different question when a still 
independent community resists incorporation in a greater 
State, and when a large political fabric which has existed 
for centuries is broken up into disconnected fragments. 
Sometimes it is actually the growth of Democracy within 
such a large State which weakens the central power and 
leads to its component parts falling asunder. (Kautsky is 
obviously thinking of Russia.) But if, side by side with 
this democratised large State, there is another large State, 
whose central power is still strong with the strength of 
autocracy (Germany), then the break-up of the democratic 
large State is to be deplored. By their disunion the demo- 
cratic communities which compose it will be made unable 
to hold their own against their powerful neighbour. Demo- 
cracy will have a setback. International Socialism has to 
set the cause of Democracy as a whole in a world above the 
separate temporary interests of some particular group— 
even above its separate democratic interests. 

Such a consideration may in certain circumstances imperatively 
prescribe that a revolutionary large State should be held together 
against its reactionary neighbours. If to-day Finns and 
Ukrainians desire to escape from the Russian State, that is only 
an after-effect of the Tsarism which repelled them and of their 
deficient confidence in the vitality of the Russian Revolution, 
although they ought to take into account that their prospects of 
national independence are intimately connected with those of the 
Russian Revolution, and that the only way in which they can safe- 
guard their independence is by affirming their solidarity with 
Russia, not by breaking away from Russia and thereby making her 
weaker. 

The system of small States (Kleinstaaterei) is by no 
means an unmixed good. If, from the point of view of 
Democracy, such a system is a lesser evil than the un- 
democratic large State, still International Socialism has 
to think not only of the promotion of Democracy, but of 
the general economic development of the world, because 
such economic development is a necessary pre-condition of 
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the liberation of the proletariat, and the large State offers 
to economic development, ceteris paribus, the more favour- 
able field. 

‘** The problem before us is to reconcile the requirements 
of Democracy with those of economic progress.” 

The problem can be solved in two ways: 

(1) The more the large States are themselves demo- 
cratised, the more may one expect to see the small States 
lay aside their fear and enter voluntarily into association 
with them in the matter of economic arrangements, means 
of communication and civil law. 

(2) There is the more excellent way—the constitution of 
all the States of European civilisation into a single body of 
States—at any rate, the realisation of ‘‘ The United States 
of Europe,” in which “‘ all customs barriers are done away 
with, all frontier questions have lost their character of 
Machtpolitik, and international intercourse reaches its 
fullest development.” 

But that presupposes a democratisation of the ‘‘ old- 
style large States.” (Kautsky has, no doubt, principally 
Germany and Austria in mind.) Until that has taken place 

the mass of the people in the small States, including their prole- 

tariat, will go on clinging to them and resist with all their might 
incorporation in one of the Great States. Woe to the Great State 
which, in contempt of this popular feeling, drags one of its small 
neighbours to itself by violence and holds it fast in the name of 

** frontier security’! It gains thereby nothing but a thorn in its 

own side, which makes its every movement difficult and painful, 

nothing but enmity, the mortal hatred of the frontier population 
and of the democracy of all peoples—the democracy which in Inter- 
national Socialism finds its clearest and most decided expression. 

What purports to be a securing of the frontiers and of peace has 

actually the effect of subjecting peace to an abiding menace. 


It is not necessary in this place to make any comment upon 
Kautsky’s article. It speaks for itself as a criticism and a 
challenge to thought. 


THE MOON 


HE moon, it is said, has suffered a decline in 
popularity. It is one of the lesser crimes of 
the Germans that they have made even the 

moon an object of dislike. ‘“‘ Well shone, moon,” we 
used to say with Hippolyta on what the Scots call a 
*braw, bricht, moonlicht nicht’’; and it awoke in 
us the spirit of the play. Goddess, wandering lady, 
lamp of lovers, seal of sleep, silver symbol of all un- 
attainable desires, it illuminated not only the world 
but our fancy, and made the most pedestrian of us a 
poet. Fantasy was a visitor from the moon. Tristram 
Shandy was born under the power of the moon, unless 
our memory betrays us. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
the perfection of fantastic literature, is made of moon- 
light. Theseus and Hippolyta celebrate their nuptials 
at the coming of 


— The moon, like to a silver bow 
New-bent in heaven. 


It is in “ the palace-wood, a mile without the town, by 
moonlight,” that Peter Quince invites his fellow-fools 
to meet and rehearse “‘ the most lamentable comedy, 
and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby.” 


Ill-met by moonlight, proud Titania, 
is Oberon’s first word in the play, as he meets the fairy 


queen with her train. Titania, when her eye is enthralled 
to the shape of Bottom, bids her fairies 


Pluck the wings from painted butterflies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. 


Never were such moonlight revels as these. And 


in A Midsummer Night's Dream even as an image of 
barrenness the moon is beautiful, as when the Duke 
pleads with Hermia not 


To live a barren sister all your iife, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitless moon. 


When one remembers the moonlight scene in The 
Merchant of Venice one is almost tempted to think of 
Shakespeare as the special poet of the moon. But 
then one recalls also the splendour of his suns, and one 
justly ends by regarding him as both the sun and moon 
of poetry. He is the sun and the moon and the full tide. 
Still, his moonlight scenes make an extraordinary and 
delicious appeal to youth beyond all others. There is 
a season at which nothing in poetry murmurs itself with 
such endless pleasure to the imagination as Portia’s 


Peace, ho! the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awaked ! 


How often on a night of silver and shadows one would 
have been content to gaze for hours on a terraced lawn 
or a sloping field still in the moonlight, haunted by this 
exquisite image ! 

That is a season at which one thinks of life a great 
deal in terms of Greek gods and goddesses, and none of 
them comes before us with such persistent beauty as 
Artemis with her new moon. She is the great archer, 
sweeping to the chase with her silver bow into the 
clouds of twilight. There are writers in these days who 
imagine that the idealisation of chastity is an unhealthy 
form of prudery invented by Mr. Gladstone or somebody 
in the Victorian era. The love of chastity, however, 
is as natural and as ancient as the love of beauty. It 
is the element of fastidiousness, of the desire for clean- 
ness as of a clean body, in the love of beauty, and 
Artemis of the moon was its especial goddess. Not 
that she must necessarily have begun as that. The 
anthropologists, we may be sure, will explain her as a 
fertility goddess. We should like to hear of a goddess 
whom the anthropologists could not explain asa fertility 
goddess. At the same time, the human race seems 
early to have grown tired of mere fertility, and the 
steatopygous goddesses of lower races gave place to 
the more shapely and swift and slender figure of Artemis. 
Aphrodite came to have a rival, and Aphrodite herself 
became lovelier for having such a rival. There have 
been many interpretations of Mr. Epstein’s recent 
statue of Venus. To the present writer Mr. Epstein’s 
statue seems simply to represent Aphrodite as the world 
worshipped her before the rivalry of Artemis compelled 
her to become beautiful—Venus, indeed, as she is still 
worshipped in those parts of London and the South 
Sea Islands in which they know not Diana. Here, 
surely, is an ironical representation of desire without 
fastidiousness. She lacks the beneficent poetry of 
the moon. As to why the moon should at once 
be the friend of lovers and poets and chastity, such 
a paradox needs some explaining to the modern mind. 
But the explanation is simple enough. It is the 
moon’s coldness that makes us associate her with 
chastity. But, besides being cold, she is the lamp of 
solitude and the transfigurer of night. Her world is 
free from the rowdiness, the multitude and the pub- 
licity of the sun’s. She gives us a sort of day which is 
quiet and private as one’s room and yet spacious and 
beautiful as Paradise. She is an alchemist that turns 
the world into silver. She is the mother of surprises. 
She plays hide-and-seek with us as the sun never does. 
She hides in clouds and floods to a degree the sun never 
can. In the result she never becomes usual. When 
she appears, it is always as a benediction. At her first 
coming, Christian matrons in whom a little of the 
pagan survives smile and turn the money in their 
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purses. They are distressed only if they see her through 
glass. We do not know what particular sort of mis- 
fortune seeing the moon through glass is supposed to 
portend, but it is notoriously unlucky. The moon at 
this stage has been declared by someone to be the 
special property of Mr. Compton Mackenzie and the 
young Oxford novelists, but we refuse to concede her 
to any school of literature. The novelists of youth 
naturally turn to her, for does not youth owe to her 
some of its intensest imaginings as well as its most 
maudlin melancholy? For youth the moon’s fire is not 
dead. It is a fire like the fire of wine. It intoxicates. 
We have known a youth who became almost afraid of 
the moon in moments of exaltation. He began to 
think of the full moon, as she wandered unwinking 
above the white world, as something from which there 
was no escape. She was so mysterious, so silent-footed, 
so ghostly. He remembered that people used to 
think it possible for a man to be moonstruck, and he 
was filled with charm at the thought that this might 
happen to him. That fear must have been almost 
universal in the age in which the Psalms were written, 
if one may judge from the psalm a verse of which runs 
(in the odd metrical translation) : 
The moon by night thee shall not smite, 
Nor yet the sun by day. 

Was not the lunatic merely a man smitten by the moon ? 
Certainly the moon affects us with its weirdness as well 
as with its beauty. Unlike the sun, it casts an uncanny 
spell op the earth, and one would expect it to be the 
fruitful parent of superstitions. Man has always been 
especially timid of the influences of the moon as she 
wanes. There are still people in the world who would 
not cut their nails or have their hair cut or even plant 
their potatoes while the moon is waning. This is, we 
have no doubt, merely a case of sympathetic magic. 
The waning of the moon is supposed to make for the 
waning of strength. It is akin to the superstition that 
people are more likely to die during the ebb of the tide 
than when the tide is coming in. These waxing and waning 
moons, this rise and fall of the tide, are but symbols 
to the imagination of the constant and perilous balance 
of life and death. To the child brought up in evan- 
gelical Christianity the moon is probably a source of 
sadness for other reasons. Such a child has probably 
been told by its nurse (who, no doubt, believes she is 
quoting from the Bible) that the man in the moon is 
a wicked old fellow who was put there as a punishment 
for gathering sticks on Sunday. How many a child 
looking up at the burdened figure of this patron-sinner 
of Sabbath-breakers has held its breath with awe as it 
reflected, “‘ There but for the grace of God go I”! 
As one grows older, unfortunately, one ceases even to 
see the man in the moon. One sees instead what looks 
like a bad seventeenth-century map of the discovered 
world. 

For ourselves, we confess we are all for the veneration 
of the moon short of idolatry. We have no desire to 
bake little crescent cakes and lay them on an altar in 
her honour, as did those men of old time who brought 
upon themselves the heavenly reproof, “ Your new 
moons and Sabbaths I cannot away with.”” We accept 
her rather as a friend in the fields, a light on the sea, an 
image in still water. In the days of the Zeppelin we 
all counted ourselves her followers. She was a patroller 
of the skies, a putter-to-flight of those monstrous 
worms of the air. She was a terror to them as is holy 
water to the olden devils. She wrapped London in a 
white sheet, not, it may be, of repentance, but of 
security. She turned our lampless streets into silver, 
and our parks into fantastic forests of light. Even 
now, we are told, those who live in the country cannot 





believe that the moon has turned pro-German. She is 
still the great purifier as near London as Buckingham- 
shire. She contradicts night, and makes men and 
maids visible on the country roads—-visible not as the 
pink-faced grinning creatures of noon but as daguerro- 
types. In the moon every man is a black man, save 
when the moon shines directly on his face and is reflected 
in hiseyes. He is a walking shadow, and, were he silent, 
one would think well of him. But neither man nor 
woman can be silent in these days. They have learned 
in the music-halls to squeak and gibber, and they greet 
the full moon with a chorus straight from the limelight. 
As we walk a road that a little wood at the side divides 
into silver and midnight, and the bell of a tiny stream 
tinkles out of a mossy wall, three girls come swinging 
into the blaze, singing in time to their steps 

I wonder why 

I sit and sigh, 

Because of you, because of you ; 
And yet it seems 
That all my dreams 
Are still of you, are still of you. 


And so their voices rise and sweep into a twiddling air 
that the bands play in the restaurants, ending in some- 
thing like— 
All I want is a honeymoon 
With a nice little girl like you. 

That is the measure of the effect the war and the moon 
and the invasion of England by the air have upon them. 
One does not know whether to contemplate human 
nature with more amazement or admiration. 


THOUGHTS ON THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE final decision of all observers on the Civil 
Service, whether well-disposed or not, is that 
it is an easy, lazy career to be in, the followers 

of which are concerned with no more than the preser- 
vation of their own leisure. Dickens put this view 
with savagery in Little Dorrit, and Trollope more urbanely 
but with equal conviction in many passages of his 
novels. M. Georges Courteline, treating the subject 
from the French point of view in his admirable book, 
Messieurs les Ronds-de-Cuir, raises it to a magnificent 
level of farce. The only worker he depicts is the 
official who, in an access of zeal, disperses and finally 
loses the components of an enormous and complicated 
dossier, which was the pride and despair of the Depart- 
ment. Throughout the pages of Dickens, Trollope, 
and Courteline, the real occupation of the Civil Servant 
consists in toasting his legs before a fire, cherishing a 
window-garden, or renovating, for a slight consideration, 
the hats of his colleagues. 

But the time is, in reality, long past since Government 
offices were the proper homes of either a cultured or an 
obscurantist leisure. Even before the outbreak of 
the war college tutors were gravely warning their 
pupils that the public service was not what it had been, 
that the days of eleven to four were over, and that 
recent legislation demanded from Civil Servants a 
degree of application hardly less severe than that 
expected in the course of private business. Common 
opinion, nevertheless, has lagged as usual some years 
behind the facts. This was well illustrated when, 
some time ago, the Treasury ruled that an eight-hour 
day should prevail in all Government offices. The 
ruling was incontinently overturned by a formidable 
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display of resentment on the part of those concerned. 
But the public and its journals did not fail to illuminate 
the occasion by a revival of all the jeers which have 
had currency during the past century. The spectacle 
of the official who refused, even in war-time, to work 
eight hours a day was too good to let slip unused. 
As though there were a Department in Whitehall 
where a genuine eight-hours day would not have been 
received with relief and where it would not have averted 
a periodical crop of breakdowns! The Treasury, of 
course, was not concerned to exact more work, but, as 
is the way of the Treasury, to reduce the expenditure on 
overtime without reducing the amount of overtime 
worked ; this point, however, almost entirely escaped 
public attention. 

Whatever may have been the case when Dickens 
wrote, the Civil Service is now principally abused by 
reason of a misapprehension on the part of its critics. 
The realities of administration are not easily understood 
by those who have never handled them; and the 
defects of official routine are often the reverse side of 
qualities which the public demands as loudly in general 
as it denounces any individual inconvenience caused 
by their enforcement. The mainspring of adminis- 
tration is the just distribution of responsibility ; and 
the vast weight of responsibility borne by almost any 
Government Department differentiates it immediately 
from any private business, however large. The financial 
responsibilities of the three major spending Depart- 
ments are at present enormously greater than those 
undertaken by any private company. Yet business 
involving many millions of poundsa year is administered 
at the discretion of officials whose salaries some- 
times do not reach five hundred a year. The 
scale of salaries, it may be remarked in passing, is 
grossly unjust ; but the whole system would be not only 
unjust, but actually unworkable, were not these officials 
protected by a complication of references, rules and 
precedents that naturally delays the transaction of 
affairs. 

It must be observed, too, that the position of a 
public servant who is responsible to that vague and 
terrifying abstraction, the Public, is very different 
from that of a business man who is responsible only 
to himself or, at most, to a body of shareholders whose 
wishes are easily ascertained. The man who has to 
deal with an abstraction naturally sets up an abstraction 
as his channel of communication. Mr. Smith, of the 
Circumlocution Office, would be hard put to it if he 
had to meet at once, in his own person, with Mr. Jones, 
who would like to see the price of some commodity 
rising sky-high, and the rest of the population who 
want it kept as low as possible. He therefore sets up, 
with sometimes, it may be, a rather hieratic gesture, 
the imposing figment of “the Department”; and 
he uses the accumulation of custom and precedent 
which the term signifies as an assistance in bearing a 
weight of responsibility which is none the less heavy 
because its limits are ill defined. ; 

It is constantly objected against the Civil Service 
that it never takes risks. But it must be remembered 
again that the Department, the unit of the service 
which acts, is an abstraction set up to deal with an 
abstraction. It is the average official dealing with the 
average member of the public and observing in all 
his conduct the caution which the average member of 
the public would undoubtedly wish to impress on him. 
The public would soon enough cry out when two or 
three bold risks had materialised into disasters. And 


the civil servant rightly feels that it is only in a minor 
legree that his own interests would be endangered. A 
man can hardly atone for the waste of a million or so 





by losing his own post at some hundreds a year. And 
since the retribution for a mistake is rarely so heavy 
as dismissal, since the terms of his engagement com- 
pensate him for a low scale of sa'ary by practical security 
of tenure, he feels, if only subconsciously, that he must 
especially guard against mistakes for which he will not 
pay. 

It is said that the close experience of Civil Service 
methods which the business community has gained 
during the war will lead to a demand for drastic revision 
of the administrative system. But competent observers 
also state that those business men at least who have 
seen the inside of a Government office have learnt 
something of the detail of government which has sur- 
prised them. They have learnt that “ red tape ”’ is often 
not a wanton decoration but a device for preventing 
delay by securing order. They have learnt that official 
phraseology has a definite meaning, that the caprice 
of opinion or expression which is excusable from an 
individual is undesirable from a Department, and that 
official grandiloquence does, in its queer eighteenth- 
century way, properly sustain the dignity of the public 
service. 

So much in defence of the system which gets as little 
praise for its real merits as blame for its real and reme- 
diable defects. But it is, in working, very far from 
perfect. The Civil Service will never develop the full 
amount of energy and enterprise which is possible 
under the handicaps set out above until the bar between 
the Higher Division and the Second Division is totally 
removed. A University education, followed by the 
Higher Division examination, is not a bad rough test 
for a man’s fitness for the administrative career; but, 
like all such tests, it is highly fallible and admits many 
quite incompetent persons. Nor does it by any 
means exhaust the resources of the population in men 
of administrative ability, many of whom may be found 
in the Second Division. Yet a Higher Division man 
on his first day of service, at the age of twenty-three, is 
automatically senior to any Second Division man, no 
matter what his ability and experience; and this 
absurd anomaly is only removed by promotion in very 
exceptional cases. The absence of a free career for 
ability not only robs the service of the use of much talent, 
but also engenders a spirit of sulkiness among the 
intelligent members of the Second Division. It may 
easily be imagined what effect is produced on business 
by the supervision exercised by an incompetent Higher 
Division man over the work of a much abler and possibly 
older and more experienced Second Division man. A 
compromise has been evolved in some offices, generally 
called the “‘ Intermediate Scheme,” which gives good 
men a prolonged scale for promotion without admitting 
them altogether to the superior caste. But this has 
not so far been wholly satisfactory; and a proper reform 
would make every step in the official career open to 
talent and abclish all distinctions of caste. It would 
still be possible to bring in University men to advanced 
positions and to let them use the advantage of such a 
start in the race without absolutely protecting them 
against competition. 

There is a fault in the service of a more general 
character, which it is equally difficult to explain or to 
remedy. Nearly every Department shows a lack of 
deliberately directed intellectual power. The higher 
officials spend all their time in the execution of detail 
and give none to the ideology of their routine. At the 
present moment, for example, every Department has 
the power of granting exemptions from military service. 
One would naturally suppose that each had considered 
and decided the exact connotation of the key-word 
‘“‘ indispensable.” But this is not the case; and, when 
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seven or eight persons contribute to a decision on the 
degree of indispensability attaching to any given man, 
three of them, perhaps, are working on three different 
definitions, while the remainder have made no defi- 
nition at all and act on the caprice of the moment. 

It is for such root faults as these that the Civil Service 
deserves to be attacked. They make “red tape” 
more irksome, no doubt, and more complicated than is 
necessary. But red tape will always exist. It is used 
for tying papers together; and, when papers are not 
tied together, some are lost, and the question, whatever 
it is, will inevitably be decided by a man who is not in 
possession of all the facts. It is useless to attack 
red tape in itself, since it is, both literally and figura- 
tively, essential to the conduct of the public service. 
It is more important to examine the intellectual com- 
petence of the officials who write minutes in, and make 
decisions on, the papers thus tied together. 


OBSERVATIONS 
Sy. reception of Mr. Asquith last week at Leeds was, 


I gradually discover, inadequately described in the 

majority of the newspapers. It amounted toa 
political phenomenon, and should rank equally with a by- 
election as a test of currents. It has, however, caused little 
uncomfortable emotion in Whitehall, the Government being 
fully aware that, though it lives by the favour of Mr. Asquith, 
it can count on that favour. The Leeds affair was at any rate 
an answer to the charge that Mr. Asquith cannot arouse 
enthusiasm. It is true that he apparently never tries to 
arouse enthusiasm. As for his methods with newspapers, he 
is a perfect child in such matters. I doubt whether he ever 
telephoned to a newspaper editor in his life. It certainly 
never occurred to him to vindicate his personal honour by 
means of a series of libel actions. Nor, when he has been at 
the Front, has it ever occurred to war correspondents to 
assure the public with one voice that at a given moment he 
was under real shell-fire. And yet he is probably the most 
popular statesman in Britain to-day. 


* * *~ 


Speaking of war correspondents and their custom of 
unanimously describing exactly the same things on the same 
day, I am informed that G.H.Q. puts no pressure upon them 
to enforce this custom, and that if they jam it they do so 
for their own purposes and convenience. Whether or not my 
information is correct, I wish the custom could be altered. 
It tends to the further standardisation of war correspondence, 
already over-standardised by the rule of life under which 
journalists exist at the Front. I think I realise the difficulties 
of these men ; I know some of them personally ; I have seen 
them at work. They succeed pretty well on the lines which 
they or their editors have laid down. But when I say that I 
wish the whole tone of war correspondence could be dras- 
tically changed, I know that I am expressing the opinion of 
vast numbers of people, and especially people in the Army. 
Our war correspondence with few exceptions is too anecdotic 
and much too sentimental. It does not give a true rendering 
of the “feel” of war. Absolute realism might conceivably 
bring the war to an end in about a month. Casanova was 
right when he asserted that truth is a commodity not to be 
too freely distributed. But our journalists at the Front 
might advantageously approach realism a little nearer. I 
would not for a moment imply that war correspondents are 
specially sentimental. All journalism is sentimental. Until 
a fortnight or so ago the descriptions of air-raids on London 
were positively sticky with sentimentality. However, recent 
events have to a large extent cured that. The journalist 
describing air-raids is now writing for a public which is 
nearly as well acquainted with the facts as he is himself. So 
far as I have noticed, the Times was the first newspaper to 
deal with the spectacle of an air-raid in a reasonably realistic 
spirit. 


The Paris journalistic scandal known as the Bolo affair 
shows the feature, usual in these affairs, of the British jour- 
nalist in Paris standing up for his French colleague. The 
most Parisian of French dailies, Le Journal, is involved. 
Senator Charles Humbert is the editor of Le Journal. Before 
he was editor he used to write for the paper, generally in 
answer to the great question which he first put to the French 
public, “ Sommes-nous défendus ?” The opening episodes of 
the war showed that M. Humbert’s campaign had not had 
quite the effectiveness which he desired ; but it was a per- 
fectly genuine campaign. 

Bolo is unquestionably a rascal, and with equal certainty 
he is a German agent. During the war he has put five 
million frances into Le Journal, and he had arranged that 
M. Monier, President of the Cour de Cassation, should, upon 
his retirement from the Judicature, become chairman of the 
Board of Le Journal. All Paris correspondents say that the 
patriotism of Le Journal cannot be impugned, and that the 
patriotism of Senator Humbert cannot be impugned, and 
that the patriotism of M. Monier cannot be impugned. 
Doubtless. But how does Senator Humbert justify his 
conduct in remaining editor after Bolo had acquired so large 
a holding in the paper? Senator Humbert says that he 
accepted Bolo for an honest man because M. Monier assured 
him that Bolo was an honest man. This is ridiculous. The 
editor of such a paper as Le Journal could have had nothing 
to learn about the personalities of financial adventurers in 
Paris from a Judge of the Court of Appeal. Bolo’s character 
must have been notorious in all the newspaper offices of 
Paris, and Senator Humbert could only have acted on the 
convenient but dangerous maxim that money has no smell. 

Who knows what would have been the politics of Le 
Journal when once Bolo’s nominee was in control of it ? 
Pacifism is only disreputable as long as it is the creed of a 
small minority. Le Journal could easily have made pacifism 
seem reputable and nobly patriotic. The influence of Le 
Journal rivals that of Le Matin. Both papers are in intelli- 
gence a cut above Le Petit Journal and Le Petit Parisien, 
which cater frankly for the concierge and taxi-driver mind. 
They strive to combine huge popularity with the factitious 
distinction of Le Figaro, and they do not wholly fail. My 
opinion as to the rectitude of the major organs of the Paris 
Press is in the main very low. Before the war nobody with 
the least knowledge of French journalism would have dared 
seriously to accuse them of rectitude. I have not been in 
Paris for two years, and therefore I make no positive asser- 
tions as to the Bolo affair. Of M. Monier I know naught— 
except that he guaranteed Bolo to Senator Humbert! But 
I ought to point out that a French Judge of the Supreme 
Court has nothing like the status of an English Judge of the 
Supreme Court. For one thing, he gets about one-tenth of 
the Englishman’s salary. 

* * * 


I was talking the other day to a traveller from Scotland, 
who told me with an astounded air that there are heaps of 
food in Scotland, that crofters club together to hire auto- 
mobiles for long jaunts, and that bread, having journeyed as 
far as eight miles by motor-van, is wont to reach the hands 
of the consumer smoking hot. In short the burden of the 
tale was that there are no Ten Commandments in Scotland, 
and that Scotchmen do not believe in the historicity of Lord 
Rhondda. I admit I was impressed, though I had myself 
seen somewhat similar phenomena in the West of England. 
But it now becomes more and more clear that similar pheno- 
mena can be seen in London itself. Smoking hot bread can 
assuredly be bought in London. Whether the baker keeps it 
hot at his own expense for twelve hours after he has baked 
it I am not in a position to say. Of course Sir Edward 
Carson has effectively taught us all the great lesson that it 
pays to defy the law. Nevertheless I suggest that Lord 
Rhondda and our other controllers would do well to co- 
operate more closely with the police. Bakers defy the 
law; butchers defy the law; even matchsellers defy 
the law. They all still live and flourish. Ashe, however, 


is dead. 


SARDONYX. 
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Correspondence 


UNIVERSITIES AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It will save your space and be enough for readers of 
Pride and Prejudice if I say that Mr. Pybus’sletter produces the 
same impression as, on their first acquaintance, Mr. Darey made 
on Miss Elizabeth Bennet. May the final issue be as friendly. 

Mr. Pybus asks me to produce evidence that the Universities 
can turn out capable young scientists of use in industry. With 
pleasure I give him the facts for Leeds. First, for the three 
years of the war, 1914-17. From the six departments of Chem- 
istry, Colour Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile Industries, Fuel and 
Refractory Materials, Leather Industries, Engineering, 46 British 
students left the University with degrees or diplomas. Of these, 
36 are now holding good industrial positions, six of the others 
being on active service and one teaching. But, it may be said, 
under war conditions the demand from industry for young 
scientists is abnormal. It is true that we cannot supply men 
or women for nearly all the places which we are now asked to fill. 
Therefore, secondly, I have worked out the statistics for the five 
years before the war—1909-14. From the above-mentioned 
six departments, 151 British students went out with degrees or 
diplomas. Of these, 24 are now on active service, 30 are teaching, 
22 I cannot trace in time for this evening’s post, and 75 are in 
responsible positions in industry. 

I have never heard of one of our men failingto make good in an 
industrial position after doing well in one of the departments of 

technology or pure science. 

But even with our existing laboratory accommodation we 
could have trained twice the number. The material is excellent. 
What has been lacking is effective demand on the part of the 
British manufacturer. There are many exceptions, of course. 
But as a rule the British industrial firms have not been willing 
to give a young scientist a decent chance of a promising career 
Mr. Pybus will admit that this was true of the West Riding as a 
whole, until the war waked us up a little.—Yours, etc., 

Leeds, September 24th. M. E. SADLER. 


THE BIRKBECK SCHEME OF 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Dr. Sadler has raised a very important issue in your 
last number regarding the place “‘ The State ”’ is to occupy not 
only with regard to education, but in respect of every form of 
communal activity now and after the war. It is, of course, 
rather a difficult matter to determine exactly what one means by 
“The State” but I take it that Dr. Sadler means the organised 
administrative machine represented by the various Government 
Departments. During the last three years we have grown 
accustomed to a greatly-widened activity on the part of ‘* The 
State,” and the dangers of over-centralisation have in some 
respects been pretty clearly emphasised. On the other hand, the 
possibilities of increased efficiency of a Government Department 
working whole-heartedly on behalf of the community have been 
illustrated in the “ Contracts Department” of the War Office. 
Nevertheless, there will always be a great danger of over-centralis- 
ation and consequently inefficiency in any nation where the 
bureaucratic form of government has wide powers. And 
particularly in education may this be a very serious matter in 
the future. 

Education has recently developed into something so much 
wider than the old conception of its functions that the mould in 
which it was cast is breaking up. It no longer concerns itself 
with the development of the mind alone, or even with the pro- 
duction of healthy, vigorous bodies. We seem to be returning 
to the Platonic ideal of making it a training for the whole course 
of human life—mental, moral, physical and even spiritual. And 


as Dr. Sadler points out, there is at present no body which is 
responsible for the direction and organisation of this training. 
At present many different Government Departments are in 
charge of various parts of it, but the question has arisen and 
must be faced sooner or later, How can all these different but 





related functions be co-ordinated? If a new Government 
Department is set up to deal with the whole problem, it will 
inevitably split up into many different branches, so that we should 
be little better off than we are at present. In fact, sucha Depart- 
ment would have to be called the ‘‘ Human Life Department,” 
so wide and so far-reaching would be its activities. 

But there is another way of co-ordinating these functions of 
national education which, so far, has not received very great 
attention. Dr. Sadler declares that “‘ a good many people (and 
I am one) think that the time has come for bringing the State 
into conscious and well-considered relationship with every kind 
of school, and also . . . with many of the educational influences 

. . which are not exclusively or even mainly, connected with 
school-provision or with deliberate school teaching.” I am not 
quite sure whether Dr. Sadler still is using ‘“‘ The State” in the 
same sense as before, but if he is I would substitute for it on 
this occasion “‘ the community,” meaning the whole body of the 
nation. To interest the whole body of the nation in the work of 
education can be done more successfully by reorganising education 
on the basis of distribution according to area rather than distri- 
bution according to function. This is the foundation on which 
the administrative part of the “ Birkbeck Scheme” rests. The 
other aspects of this scheme, such as the reorganisation of the 
training of teachers, the revision of educational curricula, the 
importance of social intercourse, ete., hardly concern the question 
under discussion, but they are all parts of the reorganised system 
which has gained for itself, from the place of its origin, the name 
of the “‘ Birkbeck Scheme.” This scheme proposed to reorganise 
education administration on the following lines. The whole 
country should be divided into University areas and the direction 
of all education within each area placed in the hands of the 
respective Senates of the various Universities. There would, 
of course, only be one University, but many University Colleges, 
in each area. Each Senate would be organised on a democratic 
basis and certain directly-elected representatives of the graduates 
and undergraduates, of the various grades of professors and 
school teachers in the area, nominees of the different learned 
societies and similar bodies, and members elected by the general 
rate-paying population. There has been some discussion recently 
regarding the proposal to set up Provincial Educational Councils, 
containing representatives of the various grades of education in 
the provinces, but this would only emphasise the present antagon- 
ism between these grades, and if education is really to occupy 
its rightful place in the national life it must discard these divisions 
and become a unity. There are no such things as elementary 
education, secondary education, technical education, University 
education. They are all parts of a process, and until they are 
clearly reorganised as parts and not as wholes, education will 
suffer from disagreements which render progress impossible. It 
would be very difficult for a large Government Department to 
bring about this unity, but in smaller areas it should not be outside 
the bounds of possibility. To place education in the hands of 
reorganised Senates would further give to these people, to whom 
education is something more than a preparation for commercial 
success, a greater influence than they have at present. 

But it may be retorted, is each of these University areas to 
go its own way uncontrolled by the Central Government ? 
Certainly not. A reorganised Ministry of Education must be 
set up, but it is quite clear that its work will be considerably 
reduced by this devolution. Moreover, it will only be necessary 
for it to exercise powers of supervision and general direction in 
place of its present multitudinous activities. Under the control 
of a Minister of the Crown its administrative work would be 
directed by an Educational Council consisting of one represen- 
tative from each University area and an equal numberof Members 
of Parliament nominated by the House of Commons. There is 
no doubt that much of the work of Parliament must in the future 
necessarily be delegated to Committees after the French model, 
and the body described above might act as the Educational 
Committee. 

Such an organisation, very inadequately described, might 
assist us in the recovery of the old educational ideals of the 
Greeks—the production of the “ good life ’’—and bring home 
to each member of the community his responsibility in the 
education of himself and his fellow citizens, and yet prevent the 
over-centralisation which an unchallenged Government Depart- 
ment might produce.—Yours, etc., 

Birkbeck College, 

Chancery Lane, E.C, 4. 


HERBERT BROADLEY. 
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THE STATE AND EDUCATION 


To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Professor Sadler, in my opinion, has not considered 
the question of the State control of English education with 
sufficient courage. He sees quite plainly that the Board of 
Education, as at present constituted, is not concerned with 
the whole of education in this country. The great public schools, 
such as Eton and Rugby, are immune from compulsory inspection 
by officers of the State. The Admiralty controls the education 
of naval cadets. The Board of Agriculture decides the lines 
upon which higher agricultural education shall be conducted. 
The Home Office is concerned with Industrial and Reformatory 
schools, and the Local Government Board with Poor Law 
schools. Beyond the public school system, beyond all the State- 
controlled schools, there is a large supplementary system of 
private schools of all types, from the modern replica of a dame 
school, now conducted in a suburban drawing-room, to the 
specialist cramming schools for commercial life. Professor 
Sadler, in despair at getting any kind of organised control out 
of this confusion, seems to suggest a super-Education Depart- 
ment—something above and beyond the Board of Education, 
co-ordinating the work of all the State departments now more 
or less concerned with education. 

Frankly, Professor Sadler’s plan may be heroic, but it is 
utterly impossible. Who is there bold enough to-day to create 
this super-department—a kind of War Cabinet for Education ? 
The mere suggestion of such a department would provoke the 
innate conservatism of every bureaucrat in every Government 
office at the present time even remotely concerned with education. 

No. Reform of education, administration and co-ordination 
of all forms of State enterprise on behalf of education must 
be achieved by a less provocative method. It should not be 
impossible to reform the Board of Education itself. There is no 
Board of Education. A few Secretaries of State who never meet 
constitute a ghostly Board which has no corporate life. The 
real Board of Education is the permanent officials. What is 
necessary, in the minds of many of us, is the constitution of a 
powerful Board of Education composed of “ living” men and 
women concerned with the welfare of education. The Admiralty, 
the Home Office, the Board of Agriculture and any other State 
Departments interested in education would send representatives 
to the reformed Board of Education. Members of Parliament, 
representatives of the teaching’ profession and (possibly) repre- 
sentatives of commerce, industry and labour would be included. 
The exact relation of the reformed Board to the Minister of 
<ducation I will not attempt for the moment to define—that 
would be a matter for the State lawyers, but the Minister for 
Education should be one of the Secretaries of State, fortified 
with the advice and recommendations of the reformed Board 
of Education. The Minister of Education, I have no doubt, 
would soon find that he was really at the head of a great State 
Department, ranking in importance with the Admiralty, the 
Foreign Office, or the Treasury. Education must take its place 
as one of the great national services. Professor Sadler’s sug- 
gestion of a co-ordinating super-Education Authority is likely to 
debase and degrade the Board of Education as the working 
organisation charged with the care of education, and will provoke 
the hostility of every other State Department which fears intru- 
sion upon its preserves. A State Department of Education, 
existing on conditions of complete equality with the other great 
Departments of State, fortified by the decisions of a real Board 
of Education, will have no difficulty ultimately, it seems to me, 
in making its influence felt throughout the educational system 
of the country.—Yours faithfully, 

Wituiam J. Prncomse, 
London Teachers’ Association. 
9 Fleet Street, E.C. 
September 27th. 


THE NATIONAL PARTY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—*‘ J. M.,” in your issue of September 22nd, is wrongly 
informed. I regret to say that Colonel Norton Griffiths has not 
yet joined the National Party ; and General Page Croft has not 
yet joined “ a league to be called Comrades of the Great War.” As 
** J. M.” suggests that both these gentlemen belong to the National 


Party and the Comrades of the Great War, and sees therein a 
reactionary intrigue, I should be grateful if you would publish this 
letter.—Faithfully yours, 
E. G. PooLte 
(Secretary pro tem.). 
The National Party, 22 King Street, St. James’, 
London, S.W. 1, September 26th. 


To the Editor of Tne New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I notice, in your issue of the 22nd inst., a letter from 
a correspondent signing himself “J. M.”’ and writing from Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb, in which I am mentioned as a member of 
the “‘ National Party.” It would have been to the public 
advantage if in makingsuch a communication to the Press “ J. M.”’ 
had been a little more careful of his facts. I am not a 
member of the “* National Party ’ and never have been. I have 
still the honour to be the Unionist Member for the Borough of 
Wednesbury, Staffs. 

As the tendency of your correspondent’s letter is to confuse 
in the public mind a great National Movement, the Comrades 
of the Great War, with party politics, I may be allowed to say 
that the signatories of the letter announcing the formation of 
the ‘“‘ Comrades of the Great War” Association were three 
Unionist, two Liberal and one Labour Members of Parliament. 

These are all Service men who, as a result of their own know- 
ledge and experience, considered such an organisation to be not 
only useful but vital to the interests of discharged men who have 
so nobly defended the liberties of this people and Empire. 
Yours, etc., 

3 Central Buildings, 

Westminster, S.W. 1. 
September 27th. 


J. Norton GRIFFITHS, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


THE WHEAT PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Permit me to correct an error which appears in an 
article entitled “‘ Feeding our Food” in your last issue. 

On p. 568 the writer states that The Wheat Problem has “ been 
out of print for many years.” In this “ Lens” is under a mis- 
apprehension ; the work has never been out of print, and is 
still on sale at the Chemical News office.—Yours, etc., 

E. J. Davey (The Publisher). 

16 Newcastle Street, Farringdon Street, 

September 18th. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ UNION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In your issue of Ist inst. reference is made in an article 
to the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, and if the article in question 
refers to the above Union, the statements made by your con- 
tributor are altogether inaccurate and contrary to fact in so 
far as they affect the above Union.—Yours, etc., 

Fakenham, Norfolk. 

September 14th. R. B. WALKER, Gen. Sec. 

[Our Contributor writes: “The statements I made in your 
issue of September Ist are altogether accurate and in accordance 
with the facts, and do not concern the National A.L. and R.W. 
Union, to which they were not intended to apply.’’] 


SUGAR REGISTRATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 29th ult. you refer to the perversity 
of the public in persisting to incorrectly fill up the Sugar Regis- 
tration Card. 

In the previous issue of Tak New STATESMAN the writer of the 
article on ‘“* The Basis of National Service * was eloquent in his 
praise of the *‘ astuteness ” of the National Service Department 
and the “ innocent guise ’’ of the Sugar Registration Card, and no 
one but the writer of the article has the depth of vision to “ observe 
the manceuvre.” 
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In breathless admiration he describes the “‘ card ” as a “ stroke 
of administrative genius.” It would appear from the daily papers 
that the Sugar Registration Card has given rise to some misunder- 
standing and the Minister of Food hastens to make it clear why 
certain information has been asked for. The Minister of Food’s 
explanation, like his Sugar Registration Card, is very disingenuous. 

The Sugar Registration Card has been hailed by the writer of 
the article referred to as a stroke of administrative genius because 
of the fact that provision was made for the supply of information 
for purposes other than that of sugar distribution. It was 
evidently little thought that the chicanery reflected in the card 
would be resented. Yet that is exactly what has in many 
instances taken place. The two million of Sugar Registration 
Cards which have been wasted through the public deliberately 
omitting to furnish all the information demanded is an effective 
protest against the absence of straightforward and honest dealing. 
What is described as administrative genius by one scribe may be 
designated by the average person as pure trickery. What we 
want is straightforward dealing. 

The Sugar Registration Card is a proof, if any proof were 
needed, that the official mind can scarcely do anything, unless by 
accident, in a straightforward and honest manner. The official 
mind is intellectually corrupt. The card is a pure subterfuge, and 
people who believe in straightforward dealing will refuse to furnish 
all the information demanded. In this respect they may fail to 
secure their supply of sugar, but this in itself will not cause much 
anxiety—no one believes that the distribution of sugar will be 
determined to the sixteenth part of a pound in accordance with 
the ages of the respective families. .—Yours faithfully, 

October 2nd. ** STRATE.” 


Miscellany 
CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 


HEN Mr. Frederic Westington-Wainwright, M.P., 

VW Managing Director of the great Westington- 

Wainwright Iron Shards Co., Ltd., received his 
papers, the shock to Mrs. Westington-Wainwright was of 
course terrible, but he himself—though he had not joined 
up either under the Voluntary Enlistment of Wealth System 
or the Attestation of Wealth Scheme—accepted the inevit- 
able with considerable fortitude. 

‘* After all, my dear,” he said, philosophically, ‘‘ there 
must be Equality of Sacrifice. Our King and Country 
need us, in one of the only two forms of ‘ us ’—life or wealth. 
Yes, in her hour of need the State goes out into the high- 
ways and byways and puts a pistol to the head of every 
citizen, saying ‘ Your money or your life.’ ” 

**H-haven’t you got your allusions a little mixed?” 
asked Mrs. Westington-Wainwright through her tears. 

** Perhaps. But it expresses my meaning more fully, I 
think. . . . Well, my dear, we must think what we 
can do. Let me see; you and the boy—that’s seventeen- 
and-sixpence separation allowance, isn’t it? I don’t 
really know. I only remember that I voted against an 
increase of the amount last time it came up in the House. 
It seemed to me that it was making an intolerable increase 
to the burden of the State. I—I shall vote differently 
next time. It seems to me that when we're giving everything 
to the State, the State might act generously to our families.” 

**Seventeen-and-six a week ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Westington- 
Wainwright, aghast. ‘I can’t possibly manage on that!” 

** It’s awfully hard on you, I know,” said her husband, 
thinking less of his own sufferings than of the agony which 
the war was inflicting on his wife. “I’m afraid it’ll mean 
going to your people.” 

** But—but father is called up too!” 

‘*I know. But you see, you and your mother together 
will just about be able to manage, where you couldn’t 
get along singly. Co-operation, you know. It seems there 
is something in it after all.” 





(Ah, fierce old clavigerenting, molisincurrenting John 
Ruskin! When you wrote that co-operation is in all things 
the law of life, did you dream that the monied classes would 
one day learn your lesson by a practical application of it ?) 

‘* But—it’ll be simply dreadful having to live with mother 
again!’ sobbed Mrs. Westington-Wainwright. 

** Well, dear,”’ said her husband gently, ‘* I shan’t par- 
ticularly enjoy roughing it in hutments and being under 
military discipline. But it’s only till the end of the war.” 

‘**The end of the war!” wailed Mrs. Westington-Wain- 
wright (who hitherto had had only very conventional 
feelings on this subject, owing to the unprecedented pros- 
perity of the Iron Shards Co.). ‘‘ Will the war ever end ? 
To think,” she continued, in all the sympathy of the great 
sisterhood of suffering, “‘ that this sort of thing is going on 
in thousands and thousands of homes !—families broken up 
fair, promising young fortunes torn away, all the wealth 
of life poured into the treasury of death!” 

** Only till the end of the war,” repeated Mr. Westington- 
Wainwright. 

** But oh, Frederick, if anything should happen to you: 
= If your name should be in the Roll of Honour : 
killed—or even maimed ! ” 

**Oh, we won’t think about that,” he replied stoutly. 
** Only—if the worst should happen—well, there’s the 
pension (I hope I survive till next Session, at any rate, to 
get the pension rate raised. I consider it grossly insufficient 
for the dependents of men who have given their all !). 
And there’s the insurance, too. They can’t touch that— 
if only we can get help to continue paying the premiums. 
I—I don’t put much confidence in the Civil Liabilities 
Scheme as it stands at present. Too much officialdom and 
red-tape. And the Pensions muddle! Wives left lingering 
on without resources. . . . Oh, my God! That'll 
have to be altered. There’s one thing, my dear. We 
can’t be too thankful that the Prime Minister and half the 
Cabinet have been among the first called up under the 
Ballot. If only the Prime Minister got killed, he might 
bring in an Act giving war widows five hundred a year at 
least, with an Eton education for any sons. The country 
could stand it.” 

** But I thought you always said 

** Yes, I know. But there was no conscription of wealth 
then.” 


3° 





* * * * 


A fortnight later, after an agonized farewell which the 
mind refuses to picture, Mr. Westington-Wainwright, being 
above the age at which he could risk his life for his country, 
handed over all the wealth whereof he stood possessed and 
went to live in hutments at the State’s expense, drawing 
seven shillings a week (less allotment). Since it happened 
to be the work he could do best, he was detailed off to 
continue running the Westington-Wainwright Iron Shards 
Co., Ltd., on the State’s behalf. With that simple-souled 
patriotism which he had so often advocated and extolled, 
he gave himself to the service of his country for the duration 
of the war. As he had so often pointed out, as an advantage 
enjoyed by the fighting forces, he had now no worry about 
the duty of subscribing to War Loans or the necessity of 
paying war taxation (Excess Profits Tax, for instance). 
Also, like the fighting man, he had no more worry about the 
cost of food. On the other hand, the fighting man had had 
serious worries aforetime in knowing that the allowance 
paid to his dependents was insufficient in view of the gross 
food-profiteering that went on. But Mr. Westington- 
Wainwright lacked that advantage, for such profiteers as 
remained were now operating solely as factors for the 
State and had no object in charging unreasonably. So 
the State alone made all profit. And, indeed, this curious 
condition of things now arose, that notwithstanding the 
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necessity of writing off a continual dead loss in life and wealth 
(munitions, ruined property, and all other purely destructive 
effects of war), the State was actually conducting the war at a 
profit! For that had come about which old Sir Thomas 
More perceived to be true : 

Consider the great company of idle priests, and of those that are 
called religious men ; add to these all rich men, chiefly those that 
have estates in land, who are called noblemen and gentlemen, 
together with their families, made up of idle persons, that are kept 
more for show than use; add to these, all those strong and lusty 
beggars that go about, pretending some disease in excuse for their 
begging ; and, upon the whole account, you will find that the number 
of those by whose labours mankind is supplied is much less than 
you, perhaps, imagined : then, consider how few of those that work 
are employed in labours that are of real service! . . . If all those 
who labour about useless things were set to more profitable employ- 
ments, and if all that languish out their lives in sloth and idleness 
(every one of whom consumes as much as any two of the men that 
are at work) were forced to labour, you may easily imagine that a 
small proportion of time would serve for doing all that is either 
necessary, profitable, or pleasant to mankind. 


Yes, and with all wealth conscripted by the State and 
with everyone working at full pitch on necessary occu- 
pations, the production of wealth—national wealth—was 
found to be so enormous as even to counterbalance, and 
more than counterbalance, the wastage due to so expensive 
a national luxury as war. The Socialist State had come 
full cycle, and More, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris (to mention 
no others) were justified of their economics. And yet one 
other must be mentioned: honour—all honour—to Lord 
Northcliffe. He it was who first forced conscription, though 
but in part, on an unwilling country; he first envisaged 
the great principle of Equality of Sacrifice. And now he 
was still carrying on his great propaganda work of forming, 
sustaining, rallying, unifying the opinions and purpose of 
the democracy at a shilling a day, while the State enjoyed 
the dividends of the Amalgamated Press. 


Equality of Sacrifice.—It was very justly decreed that 
in exact proportion to the losses among those who served 
the State with their lives in this, the great cause of all hu- 
manity, must be the losses among those who served with 
wealth. And so, as each periodic Roll of Honour came out, 
a lottery was held and a corresponding Roll of Honour 
issued of those who had suffered for their country in the 
matter of livelihood. If a man appeared as wounded or 
missing (various degrees of wounded were allowed for), 
he suffered the permanent confiscation by the State of a 
proportion of his wealth. For as many men as were maimed 
in battle, just so many men were adjudged maimed in 
the battle of life. And for every man that was killed, 
another man rendered up the whole of his worldly goods to 
the State, to have and to hold, not for the duration of 
the war, but for ever. 

When Frederic Westington-Wainwright’s name came out 
on the list of killed, the State took personal possession of 
the Westington-Wainwright Iron Shards Co., Ltd., and 
paid his wife a mere pension. But she received a personal 
letter from the King and had a tastefully illuminated cer- 
tificate to the effect that her husband had died financially 
in the service of his country. And at any rate no measures 
of equality in sacrifice could ensure that Frederic Westington- 
Wainwright’s loss and that of his wife could equal the death 
of a man in battle and the desolation of his widow and 
children—for not even Mr. and Mrs. Westington-Wainwright 
had quite that opinion of the value of money ; and Frederic 
was still alive to her, and after the war (when all this uncom- 
fortable Socialism automatically disappeared) he would be 
free to start again from nothing and come again to private 
affluence at the expense of his fellow-men under the safe 
wegis of competition, which is in all things (says Ruskin) 
the law of death. Witrrip Briar. 








THE CHAIR 


The chair was made 

By hands long dead, 

Polished by many bodies sitting there, 

Until the wood-lines flowed as clean as waves. 


Mine sat restless there, 

Or propped to stare, 

Hugged the low kitchen with fond eyes 

Or tired eyes that looked at nothing at all. 


Or watched from the smoke rise 

The flame’s snake-eyes, 

Up the black-bearded chimney leap ; 

Then on my shoulder my dull head would drop. 


And half asleep 

I heard her creep— 

Her never-singing lips shut fast, 

Fearing to wake me by a careless breath. 


Then, at last, 

My lids upcast, 

Our eyes met, I smiled and she smiled, 
And I shut mine again and truly slept. 


Was I that child— 

Fretful, sick, wild ? 

Was that you moving soft and soft, 
Between the rooms if I but played at sleep? 


Or if I laughed, 

Talked, cried, or coughed, 

You smiled, too, just perceptibly, 

Or your large kind brown eyes said, O poor boy ! 


From the fireside I 

Could see the narrow sky 

Through the barred heavy window panes, 
Could hear the sparrows quarrelling round the lilac ; 


And hear the heavy rains 

Choking the roof-drains : 

Else of the world I nothing heard, 

Or nothing remember now. But most I loved 


To watch when you stirred 

Busily like a bird 

At household doings; with hands floured 
Mixing a magic with your cakes and tarts. 


O into me, sick, froward, 

Yourself you poured ; 

In all those days and weeks when I 

Sat, slept, woke, whimpered, wondered, and slept 
again. 


Now but a memory 

To bless and harry me 

Remains of you still swathed with care ; 
Myself your chief care, sitting by the hearth 
Propped in the pillowed chair, 

Following you with tired stare, 

And my hand following the wood lines 

By dead hands smoothed and followed many years. 
JOHN FREEMAN. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


DID not think that anything could have made me look 
I forward to the publication of an alleged new play by 
Ibsen: my sentiments towards that bewhiskered 
little man being those of the lady in The Shropshire Lad : 
“You may be good for someone, but you are not good for 
me.” Even the advertisement of one of his plays as 
“* Banned for Twenty-Five Years ” did not lure me into the 
theatre: I am happy in the conviction that his influence 
is dying. But there is nothing like a mystery: even a 
mystery about Ibsen. It has been announced that an 
““ unknown ” play, Realities, a sort of continuation of Ghosts, 
is shortly to be published. Mr. Heinemann, who has 
published more Ibsen than any other Briton, alive or dead, 
promptly states that he has received a cable from Sigurd 
Ibsen saying that his father “never wrote any play in 
continuation of Ghosts,” and that he hears that Mrs. Brak- 
staed (whose late husband is alleged to have been given the 
MS. by Ibsen) denies that her husband even knew the 
deceased. To this Mr. Austin Fryers, who is, or has been, 
considering the stage production of the play, replies that 
Realities was written before Ghosts, and that Mr. Brakstaed 
“was a most intimate friend of Ibsen’s, and visited him 
frequently.” 
* * * 

Perhaps Mrs. Brakstaed will come forward and make 
a positive statement. It really ought not to be difficult, on 
external evidence alone and without seeing the MS., to 
discover whether a man so recently dead as Ibsen did or 
did not write a certain play. One might imagine that 
it was Dekker or Marston who was involved from the dog- 
matic contradictions on both sides. Anyhow, why not leave 
discussion over until the play appears? There is no mis- 
taking an Ibsen play ; it does not consist entirely of names 
like Barking, Wopping, and Wanking, which an impostor 
might fake; and a jury including Mr. Archer, Mr. Gosse, 
and Mr. Shaw should easily be able to settle the question 


for all time. 
2k oo + 


The second number of Form has appeared. It contains 
poems by W. H. Davies, Sturge Moore, John Freeman, 
Francis Burrows, and others (amongst them Count Plunkett, 
the Sinn Fein leader); an article on Form and Substance, 
by that extremely retiring and thoughtful writer Charles 
Marriott; and some of IL. Pearsall Smith’s Trivia. I 
am informed that Mr. Pearsall Smith is shortly to publish 
a book of his “trivia.” I predict a modest immortality 
for them; the best of them are fragments of universal 
experience embalmed in most delicate and accurate language. 
Form also contains drawings and woodeuts by Frank 
Brangwyn, A. O. Spare, Frederick Carter, Sturge Moore, 
and others, and a coloured reproduction of an Indian 
painting (1528) of an elephant fight. As in the first number, 
the numerous initial letters are a great attraction. Four 
pages of futuristic-looking music are a novelty in this sort 
of periodical. The size remains about 18 inches by 12 inches, 
and a subscriber writes to me to say that, as he hasn’t 
a trouser-press, he doesn’t know where to put it. Size 
is often a difficulty when pictorial art and literature run 
in double harness; the portfolio size of Form enables the 
editors to reproduce important woodcuts and lithographs 
that would be ruined by reduction. 

mK ok * 

The paper is printed by the Morland Press. From the 
same press comes a new number of Root and Branch, a 
quarterly of which four numbers appeared before the war 
—as far as I remember, they were printed by the editor, 
Mr. James Guthrie, at his own press. Root and Branch 


costs 2s. It contains contributions by John Freeman, 
V. Locke Ellis, Eleanor Farjeon, and the editor, and about 
a dozen of Mr. Guthrie’s pictures. None of these quite 
equals his Song of the Nightingale—prints of which are 
obtainable for what I consider a ridiculously low price— 
but The Quiet House is in itself a justification of the number. 
Mr. Guthrie is a conscientious, individual artist who goes 
his own way very quietly. Everything he turns out is 
interesting. 
* * * 

In neither of these quarterlies is there, I think, any 
mention of the war, and Mr. Jackson’s monthly, To-Day, 
which is still going strong, is also content to let politics 
alone. Purely artistic periodicals are more refreshing 
than ever now. The war knocked a good many papers 
on the head, and one had not supposed that new ones 
of this kind would start or that old ones would be 
revived. But the demand—especially on the part 
of men at the front who are bored stiff with the 
war, and like papers which offer a temporary escape 
—is great enough to make almost anything purely 
literary a success. One still waits for a first-class monthly 
review mainly concerned with literature; but we shan’t 
get it until we get the unusual combination of a proprietor 
with plenty of money and an editor who knows his job. 

* * * 

The current number of The Author contains a long article, 
inspired by an American legal decision, on an author's 
rights in the names of his works. An American dramatist 
wrote a play called Happiness; while the play was still 
alive a film company produced a film called Happiness ; 


and the court issued an injunction. The common sense of 


the matter seems to be that there is no copyright, but that 
if damage is likely to result from the public supposing 
the later author’s work to be that of the earlier author, 
there is a legally recognisable grievance. It is naturally 
likelier to arise when the title in question is an out-of-the- 
way one. But the Author’s writer still omits one difficulty ; 
and this, I think, is an insuperable one. Suppose a work 
with a certain title has a great success ; and suppose there 
exists an earlier, and possibly much obscurer, work with 
the same title. This earlier work might, in effect, be passed 
off as the later one; but the later author could scarcely 
complain that someone else had taken his title. ‘“ Authors,”’ 
it may be observed, “‘ should take care to coin their own 
titles and avoid repetition.” But that is much less easy than 
it sounds. Some years ago Mr. James Stephens published 
an extremely lively book called The Crock of Gold. I cannot 
conceive that when he published this he did not think he 
had invented a new and peculiar title; but the fact was 
that there were already in existence three or four books 
with that title, including one by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
who is still alive. Had Mr. Stephens’s book been drama- 
tised with great success (an unlikely event, I admit), and 
had the Rev. S. Baring-Gould then cared to sell the rights 
in his early novel.to a film company, I cannot think that, 
whatever adventitious advantage the film had got from 
the play, Mr. Stephens would have been able to get redress. 
As I write I observe that two novels entitied Missing are 
advertised : one by Mrs. Humphry Ward and the other 
by Miss F. E. Penny. Mrs. Ward’s is out; I don’t know 
about Miss Penny’s; but whichever came first there is a 
chance that the lesser-known author may benefit somewhat 
at the expense of the other—which that may be I don’t 
presume to say. You cannot help coincidences of this 
sort. For that reason I have not written to protest against 
the action of a certain—may I say confounded ?—clergyman 
who recently issued a volume of poems the title of which was 
precisely the same as that of one of my own books of verse, 
save that (possibly at the suggestion of One who Knew) 
he had left out an initial “ The.” SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Summer. By Eprta Wuarton. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

The Fortunes of Richard Mahony. By Henry Hanpew 
RicHarDson. Heinemann. 6s. net. 

The North-East Corner. By Joun Heron Lepper. Grant 
Richards. 6s. net. 


Mrs. Wharton’s new book marks a new departure. It 
is short and slight and careless; it lacks almost entirely 
that slow and fine and elaborate artistry which we expect 
from its author. But it has one quality which makes it 
memorable: the quality of sympathetic understanding. 
The character of Lawyer Royall is conceived and rendered 
in the tragic mode, on the scale of tragedy. In the bare 
and simple setting of a remote New England village, amid 
interests so trivial and local that the large movements of the 
world seem no more heard among them than is the noise 
of the stars, this solitary character stands out, with its 
gross sinfulness, its “‘ obscure debaucheries,” its brave 
idealism, its essential goodness, as at once a type and a 
living, breathing human being. Royall is a type because 
he is a human being. There are types and types. Often 
one dismisses a character in a book as “ merely typical ” 
because it presents a characteristic, not a character: it is 
like a whole class or kind of persons in a general diffuse 
way which prevents it from being like any person at all. 
But in how different a sense is the concrete individual 
typical !—summing up as he does, in the movements of his 
blood and his mind, the vicissitudes of nations and the 
aspirations of centuries. Each of us in a sense typifies all 
of us. To this commonplace we give assent with our lips : 
it is the central thesis of democracy, it is the foundation of 
the vast, comprehensive, final system of ethics which is 
expressed in: “ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” Never- 
theless, it is rare to find an artist with at once the courage 
and the power to transform the commonplace by the 
eternal novelty of creation, to embody the maxim in a 
character. This is what Mrs. Wharton has here done, 
bringing to the task the necessary austerity and the neces- 
sary tenderness. Her plot, however, is jerky and inconse- 
quent. The characters are pushed to and fro without 
probability and with that effect of awkwardness we get 
from the forced exits and entrances in a play of poor tech- 
nique. Even down to details the fault persists. On page 3 
Charity, the heroine, is “ brought down from the Mountain ” 
(that is, from the queer lawless isolated community which 
lives on the mountain behind the village of North Dormer) 
at the age of five; on page 19 we are “seven or eight 
years later,”’ so that Charity can be no more than thirteen ; 
yet on page 22 we read: “ The next outstanding incident 
of her life happened two years later, when she was seven- 
teen.” Similarly, a man is at one moment gesticulating 
with his stick and at the next—in the actual tufn from that 
gesture—stretching out both his hands and taking Charity’s. 
I do not admit that such points “do not matter.” They 
are tests of the definiteness with which the author envisages 
her creations. Nobody who was really seeing a man hold a 
stick could imagine him taking somebody else by both 
hands. So with some of the actual writing: “‘ But she had 
never perceived that any practical advantage thereby 
accrued ...” is not the way in which one would expect 
Mrs. Wharton to express so simple an idea. On the other 
hand, much of the writing has the vividness of poetry. 
This is particularly true of the descriptions. Even in good 
novels we often find the descriptions of natural scenery 
appearing like stage-properties, formal in themselves and 
conventional in their occasions ; a blue sky as background 
here, a green sea there, a grey cloud for chapter twenty- 
three and a sunset for the bottom of page a hundred and 
thirty-two—the pathetic fallacy! But Mrs. Wharton 








describes imaginatively. I quote one striking image out 
of many : 

The Mountain was turning purple against a fiery sunset from 
which it seemed to be divided by a knife-edge of quivering light ; 
and above this wall of flame the whole sky was a pure pale green, 
like some cold mountain lake in shadow. 


Mr. Royall is a man of ability who has come back from 
the larger world to the little circle of North Dormer. He 
drinks. He is weak, savage, not to be depended on, though 
his intellectual ascendancy is never questioned. The last 
person who ought to have the upbringing of a girl like 
Charity! Yet, except for one hideous lapse, he treats her 
not merely with kindness but with magnanimity; and 
she, but for one childish impulse of pity for his “ lonesome- 
ness,” behaves with cruelty and selfishness to him. Her 
selfishness is indeed almost complete. But it is not that 
moral fault, it is sheer helpless ignorance that leads her into 
a trouble from which only the old man whom she has hated 
and despised cares to save her. 

It is a strange thing to have to say about any work by 
the author of The Getting of Wisdom, but I find The Fortunes 
of Richard Mahony just a little dull. Better, however, to 
read something so sound and solid, even if one skips here 
and there, than to dally with lighter novels! The scene is 
mid-Victorian Ballarat, and the way of life, the mechanics 
and politics of gold-digging, the connection with Melbourne, 
the influence of European affairs, are rendered in the greatest 
and most effective detail. The characterisation is similarly 
wide and similarly thorough. Not one of the numerous 
people introduced but is vital, actual, “different.” The 
plot is not in the narrow sense a plot at all, but that ought 
not to prevent interest, for we get the unfolding of events as 
they do happen in life—now sudden, now monotonous. 
always made up of personal inevitable actions and reactions. 
The style, though it has little brilliance, is uniformly com- 
petent. I do not think I have ever read a book in which it 
would be harder to pick out a technical defect. And yet 
—there is a lack, a lack of some vivifying, inspiring force. 
For the story seems too long, the details seem too many : 
and throughout the romance of Richard’s and Polly’s 
wooing and married life, Richard’s business and practice, the 
ramifications and reverberations of their friends and family, 
one is never moved. 

The North-East Corner is also a long novel full of detail. 
It treats of politics in Ulster rather more than a century ago, 
and not only in Ulster, but in London. In fact, though 
almost all the action passes in Ireland, the issues are only 
incidentally Irish, What we are concerned with is the 
conflict of Whig, Tory, and Radical, though of course where 
Radicalism passes into Jacobinism the element of revolution- 
ary Irish nationalism comes in. The telling is in an old 
tradition—stately, ornate, conventional. Everybody is 
made to talk in periods so rotund, with such equipment of 
clause and phrase, as surely, even over a hundred years ago, 
no human tongue ever compassed except upon the platform. 
Nevertheless the interest is almost startling. That is a 

strong word, and could not be applied to the story if it 
were merely a story. Intentionally or unintentionally, it 
is more than that. It has a special relevance and signifi- 
cance. It is impossible to avoid suspecting that, in tracing 
the influence of war on politics, the use made of the “ patri- 
otic ” appeal to seduce men from their principles, the iden- 
tification of reaction with “national unity,” the author 
has a satiric intention towards present-day problems. Not 
that he is a propagandist. It would be easier to accuse 
him of being a cynic. His tolerance is so tremendous as 
to seem tired. He does not judge the young romantic 
Whig who, with the best intentions in the world, develops— 
purely by force of being “ patriotic” and supporting the 
Constitution !—into a titled Tory. He does not judge the 
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ardent pacifist-revolutionist who, fleeing to America lest 
the punishment of his militant activities (he is one of the 
militant pacifists) should overtake his wife and child, 
there becomes respectable and rich. He does not judge 
the brilliant, impetuous girl who, having loved the renegade 
Whig in vain, declines upon an exceedingly comfortable 
unromantic union with a delightful business-man. He does 
not judge that same business-man who, all kindness and 
humour in the home, calls in the brutality of the law to 
smash the beginnings of combination among his workmen, 
lest they should succeed in getting more than a starva- 
tion wage. No, the author simply coldly, formally, records 
that these things are so. The North-East Corner is a most 
remarkable and illuminating book. GERALD GouLD. 


HOMES FOR THE SOLDIERS 


An Imperial Obligation—Industrial Villages for Partially 
Disabled Soldiers and Sailors. By Tuomas H. Mawson. 
With an Introduction by FreLtp-MarsHat Str DovG.ias 
Hatc. Grant Richards. 4s. 6d. net. 


A Million New Houses After the War. Joint Committee 
on ‘‘ After-the-War” Problems. Labour Party (1 
Victoria Street, S.W.). 1d. 


Government Aid to Home Owning and Housing of Working 
People in Foreign Countries. Bulletin No. 158 of 
U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


Undeniably the most pressing of all the decisions to be 
taken by the Cabinet with regard to “ Reconstruction ”’ 
is that relating to housing. Other problems will need 
to be dealt with “ when Peace comes,” such as the instantly- 
necessary provision for the discharged munition workers, 
the arrangements for gradually demobilising the Army, 
the steps to be taken to prevent the occurrence of unemploy- 
ment, and the international organisation of distribution of 
the world’s exportable surpluses of foodstuffs and raw 
materials to avert the imminent peril of widespread famine. 
Assuming that somebody thinks these things out in advance, 
the Cabinet and the Government Departments can deal 
with them promptly enough when the time comes. But, 
however much Government Departments and audacious 
amateurs may scheme in advance, the houses for the 
returning soldiers to inhabit cannot be suddenly improvised 
when the Cabinet eventually finds itself driven to say 
the word. Cottages cannot be cut out of paper by the hun- 
dred thousand and located in the air. To decide how many 
are to be built in each district, and where they shall be 
placed, to select the precise sites, to acquire the land, to 
prepare plans and take out quantities, to place the contracts, 
to obtain the necessary materials and labour, and finally 
to proceed with the building, all these inevitable operations 
involve many months of delay—if advantage is not taken 
of the existing emergency powers it may easily be years 
—after the Cabinet has given the word “ go,” before the 
new homes are actually available for occupation. As yet 
the Cabinet has not even come to the necessary decision, 
still less put the executive work in hand. We are 
apparently still at the stage of the Local Government 
Board inviting the reluctant Local Authorities to say 
how many new houses each of them would like to build— 
we know that most of them would prefer to build none, 
and the others only the merest fraction of what is locally 
needed—provided that the Government affords them an 
amount of financial assistance which has never yet been 
defined. What urgently requires doing (as is demanded 
in a trenchant pamphlet of the Joint “ After-the-War ” 
Committee of the Labour Party, the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, and the War 


Emergency Workers’ National Committee) is for the 
Cabinet to decide “* within the next few weeks ” the aggregate 
number of additional working-class dwellings that the nation 
requires immediately for mere decent habitation—a figure 
that can be given at once from the available statistics of 
existing families and rooms—and then for this aggregate 
to be promptly distributed, taking everything into account, 
on a series of local inquiries such as those just completed 
by the Electoral Boundary Commissioners, among all the 
Local Authorities. These Local Authorities should then 
be invited to report, within a month, whether—upon a 
definite subsidy from the Exchequer—they were prepared 
to undertake in due course the construction of their several 
quotas, the immediate acquisition of the sites and the 
preparation of plans, and the completion of the buildings 
within a prescribed period after the Declaration of Peace, 
Such of them as were not prepared to fulfil in this way 
their obligations as Housing Authorities would be told 
that the work would be done, without their intervention, 
by the Housing Department of the Local Government Board, 
probably by the hands of one or other of the gigantic firms 
of contractors who will be glad enough to take the contract. 
Only by some decisive “national” action of this kind, 
taken on a Cabinet decision which is called for, urgently, 
within the next few weeks, can we escape the disgrace 
and calamity of not having homes of even a minimum of 
decency for our five million soldiers and our three million 
munition workers to return to. 

What concerns Mr. Mawson, however, in his handsomely 
got up volume, is not the coarse and brutal difficulty of 
getting the Government to give the word, so that the 
requisite million new houses may be built, but what seems 
to him the ideal way in which the new cottages should be 
planned and grouped. He has had, as he says, a dream 
of a series of “ industrial villages,”’ beautifully laid down 
and constructed, where colonies of partially disabled soldiers 
are to engage in “ cottage industries,” such as toy-making, 
basket-work, “ the making of gloves, purses, satchels, &c.,”’ 
straw-plaiting, the manufacture of “ furniture, cane-ware, 
and upholstery,” Dutch bulb farms, “turnery in rarer 
woods, or even bone or ivory,’”’ the Cumberland lead pencil 
industry, and all sorts of things “from Coventry watches 
to Kendal ‘bump’ (or cloth).” There is much that is 
engaging in Mr. Mawson’s “ dream,” and doubtless much 
that will be useful to the planner and designer of the million 
new houses that the nation needs; but it is the dream of 
an architect, not of an economist or of anyone with experi- 
ence of industrial organisation. What we must aim at 
is not “coddling” the partially disabled soldiers (it is 
‘Early Victorian ’’ to accept their disablement as always 
permanent and irremediable), but so restoring or 
“* re-educating ’’ them—spending on this, whenever neces- 
sary, an endless amount of money, thought, and care— 
that the vast majority of them can, aided by their pensions, 
re-enter normal industrial and social life on the common 
footing. We do not want even the wounded soldiers to 
remain a separate class, but to absorb them into the ordinary 
life of the average citizen. It should be only a series of 
small and infinitely differing minorities that need to be 
otherwise provided for. The extent to which it will be 
possible to devise new trades or new methods of production 
for these various groups, differing essentially one from 
another, will, unfortunately, not be great; and success, 
it may be predicted, will depend on the individual efforts 
of extremely patient experimenters, acquainted (as Mr. 
Mawson evidently is not) with the illuminating records of 
failure of the “ Self-governing Workshop,” and the very 
limited commercial successes achieved by the best of the 
philanthropic institutions that seek to set cripples to 
remunerative work. It is not a scheme which can be 
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organised nationally on a large scale, even by the wisest 
imaginable Government Department. But let Mr. Mawson 
find one philanthropic millionaire who will experiment 
in one “ industrial village.” The result might teach us much 
—in one way or another ! 

Neither philanthropy nor the profit-seeking enterprise 
of the speculative builder can, however, house either the 
partially disabled soldiers or the four-fifths of the nation 
who fall within the wage-earning class—this is the lesson 
taught by the twentieth-century experience of every 
European country, conveniently described in a Washington 
report that runs to 452 pages. In this country the builder 
struggled on—leaving, however, the housing of the lowest 
stratum increasingly alone—until about 1905, when we 
can note the beginning of a falling off in the construction 
for profit of working-class dwellings, a falling off which 
became progressively greater year by year. Whether 
this abandonment of the field by private enterprise was 
due (as many property-owners assert) to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget of 1909-10, which was perpetrated several years 
after the falling off had begun, or whether it is to be ascribed 
merely to the continued advance in the rate of interest 
and the failure of wages to rise proportionately to the 
cost of living, may be left for future judgment. But the 
abandonment became patent and notorious. During the 
years immediately preceding the war, the profit-seeking 
builder nearly everywhere gave up erecting either country 
cottages or town tenements forthe occupation of the lower- 
paid labourers, and even, to a great extent, of artisans. 
During the war practically all such building has ceased, 
and the deficit in cottages attributable solely to this three 
years’ cessation, and apart altogether from the accumulated 
shortage of the preceding decade, may be put at a quarter 
of a million. After the war, with materials scarce and 
wages and interest higher than ever, cottage-building 
for profit will be even less possible than before. The 
Government has already announced its agreement in 
principle, however reluctantly, that there will be no alter- 
native to public enterprise; and (as the Government 
will not consent to compel by law the further increase of 
wages that would enable the labourer to double his rent) 
even to a large subvention from the Exchequer. What 
Ministers do not seem able to bring themselves to is the 
decision and the executive action requisite to enable the 
needful preliminary steps to be taken in time. Are we 
once more to be too late ? 


AN AFRICAN PROBLEM 


German East Africa. By Apert F. Catvert. Werner 
Laurie. 5s. 

Mr. Calvert is a man with no misgivings about the future 
of one part at least of tropical Africa. The main purpose 
of his book is “‘ to describe, for the benefit of future British 
settlers, traders and investors in Germany’s East African 
Colony, the nature and resources of the territory that 
General Smuts and his army are acquiring for the Empire.” 
This he does on the whole very well, somewhat in the style 
of a consular report, and with the addition of a large number 
of excellent photographs and maps. There is a concise 
survey of the rubber plantations, the cultivation of cotton, 
hemp, copra and coffee, the valuable forests of Usambara, 
the prospects of gold-mining, the railway and trade routes, 
together with a modicum of information about the 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 black inhabitants of this vast country of 364,000 
square miles. 

Mr. Calvert is, as might be expected, not sparing in his 
criticism*of the political intrigues by which the territory 














was acquired by Germany and of the methods of colonisation 
by which it has been developed—methods approved, it seems, 
by Lord Haldane as well as by “the professorial ostrich 
of Germany, with his head firmly buried in the mire of his 
own platitudinous verbiage.” Of the material progress 
made, on the other hand, in the building of towns, roads, 
railways and harbours and the general opening up of trade 
and markets, he speaks with some enthusiasm, as a man 
about to enjoy honey might cry,“ Sic vos non vobis mellifi- 
catis, apes!” 

But the special difficulty of the Colony is the scarcity of 
labour. The Germans were very hard put to it to get 
enough “ hands,” and it was the opinion of many that 
if the native was not to be compelled to work by law, he 
must either be taxed until he is forced to work to pay his 
taxes, or else he must be raised to a higher state of civilisation, 
when he will acquire fresh wants, which can only be met by 
earning wages from Europeans. We are happy to think 
this ingenious scheme “ for the blessing of the negro” has 
been nipped in the bud. At the same time our own record 
has not always been without blemish in these matters, and 
we are a little curious to know what solution of the problem 
is favoured by the future rulers of the Colony. Mr. Calvert 
himself observes that in German East Africa “ Nature is 
bountiful, and it is often difficult to persuade the native, 
whose ideas of the dignity of labour are crude, to leave 
the cultivation of his own plot of land to work on some 
distant plantation under a European master.”” How would 
Mr. Calvert persuade him ? 


A DRAMA OF MASKS 


Plays of Gods and Men. By Lorp Dunsany. Unwin. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Maeterlinck and the Grand Guignol, with a touch of the 
Flaubert of the Tentation de St. Antoine—that, perhaps, 
is the nearest formula for a Dunsany play. What there 
is beside is an implicit theory of drama which has its value 
in these days of cinematographic imitation. Where Maeter- 
linck was content to give us frozen images of the passions— 
love, anger, hate, indifference, all controlled by the master 
passion of terror—Lord Dunsany gives us images of moods. 
Terror, in his drama, does not play the part of the atmo- 
sphere, as it does in Le Mort de Tintagiles or Les Aveugles : 
it is frankly used as a piece of stage machinery. It is a 
trap-door rather than a background. And the persons 
who are caught, one after another, by this trap, are not 
imagined passions—they are moods, or rather the masks 
of moods. The Greeks used masks in order at once to 
heighten and to generalise the quality of their characters. 
Lord Dunsany uses characters to give us the effect of those 
masks which the actors of Athens wore. All the emotion 
in his plays comes from afar off. It is shrill and attenuated, 
like something heard by a deaf man in a fog; and his men 
move stiffly and ceremonially as if they were already half- 
way to becoming stone images like the gods who tramp 
with uncouth feet at the end of the Gods of the Mountain 
or of A Night atanInn. The result of his method is curious. 
Judging from all his published work, Lord Dunsany is a 
man of essentially commonplace fancy. He has none of 
that genuine insight into the sources of horror which marks 
the early Maeterlinck and, in a supreme degree, Hawthorne 
and, occasionally, Poe. His methods of evocation are closer 
to those of the Grand Guignol. They have all the animal 
directness, the acute appeal to the senses, which mark 
plebeian art. Maeterlinck conveys the sense of terror 
encompassing you and the world, of horror besetting 
innocence and youth and beauty, of the evil in the world 
as something quite vividly monstrous and appalling. 
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Lord Dunsany simply finds a sensitive nerve in his audience 
and jags at it. His method is that of a mad dentist, luxuriat- 
ing in the pain of his patient. His men are trapped not 
by some hideous wickedness outside themselves, but by 
some horrible piece of their own past. He is, in that sense, 
a far more Christian author than Maeterlinck. Unfortu- 
nately, he has not got the fineness of imagination, nor the 
sense of character, to lift his drama out of the rut of the 
merely sensational. It is removed from the sensational 
both by his beauty of language and by his sense of decora- 
tion, but in spirit it belongs to the art whose appeal is not 
to the imagination nor to the intellect, but to the sensuous 
emotions. 

This volume contains four new plays. A Night at an Inn 
is his version of the Moonstone motif ; The Queen’s Enemies is 
nothing but a tune on the string of murder; The Laughter 
of the Gods is an exercise in that irony which is most easily 
illustrated by a contrast between human weakness and 
unrelenting divine force. The Tents of the Arabs is by far 
the best and most human of the dramas. In it Lord 
Dunsany does come within measurable distance of giving 
us a picture of men and women. The theme is of the 
simplest and the oldest—the weariness of a king for his 
state, with its elaborate ceremonial and extravagance, its 
following of red tape, its futility of mere business. The 
king leaves his kingdom and its boredom to go with the 
Arabs for a year. When he comes to take back his throne, 
a camel-driver anticipates him, and the king goes back 
to the desert with his love. That the tale is simple and 
free from his peculiar machinery of jade and jargon is all 
to its advantage. It betrays obvious obligations to Synge, 
the Synge of Deirdre; but it has, too, a quiet, reposeful 
sincerity. It is not altogether free from a rather facile eccen- 
tricity of epithet, as when the king’s beloved, Eznazza, 
says, ““ The old, old unbought stars shall twinkle through 
my hair, and we shall not envy any of the diademed queens 
of the world”; but it is simple in thought and is more 
promising than the dramas of violent incident. It is worth 
noticing, too, that in The Laughter of the Gods, a play 
about a rather Bayswater Babylon (and it is quite possible 
Thek was like Palace Court), Lord Dunsany gives evidence 
of a sense of humour which might play a larger part in 
his work. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


South Africa. By G.M.Tuear. (The Story of the Nations.) Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net. New and Revised Edition. 


Dr. Theal’s History of South Africa in eight large volumes is 
a standard work which has won a wide recognition for the knowledge 
and thoroughness of its author. This book in one volume, much 
of which is condensed from the larger work, is also an old friend. 
It first appeared in 1894 and since then has reappeared in seven new 
editions and ten new impressions. The popularity which it has en- 
joyed is not undeserved. It gives a most convenient account of the 
history and government of British, Portuguese, and German South 
Africa. The last edition appeared in 1910, and the present edition 
is particularly welcome because Dr. Theal has brought the history of 
events fully up to date, bringing it down to June, 1916,so that Chapter 
XXXVIII. is actually headed ‘* (Late) German South-West Africa,” 
and a short description of the campaign which ended in July, 1915, is 
provided. Some of the illustrations do not seem to us to add to the 
value of the book ; they belong perhaps to a period in which it used to 
be considered that a picture was necessary to bribe people to read a 
history, and that almost any kind of picture was good enough for the 


purpose. 


THE CITY 


HE new Loan is now out, and as was intelligently 
anticipated, it takes the shape of short-dated Bonds 
redeemable at a premium, the premium varying ac- 

cording to the length of time elapsing before the Bond is 
paid off. There are four series, the issue price in every case 





being par. One series consists of 4 per cent. income-tax 
compounded bonds which are repayable without any 
premium on October Ist, 1927. The other three series are 
5 per cent. Bonds repayable October Ist, 1922, at 102, 
October Ist, 1924, at 108, and October Ist, 1927, at 104. 
People who are already liable to income tax at the full rate 
of 5s. in the £ on unearned income, i.e., persons in receipt 
of an annual income exceeding £2,000, will doubtless apply 
for the 4 per cent. Bonds, which are exempt from British 
income tax other than super-tax, for it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that a higher income tax is inevitable. 
From the investor’s point of view, the National War Bonds 
are an ideal security, for they return the high rate of 5 
per cent. with absolute security. The papers are publishing 
figures showing that, allowing for compound interest, the 
premium brings the rate of interest up to about £5 7s. 6d., 
but these comparisons are fallacious, and really understate 
the case, for whereas the 5 per cent. per annum is subject 
to income tax, the premium on repayment is not. The plain 
fact is that in five, seven or nine years, according to the series 
held, the investor receives a bonus in cash of 2, 3 or 5 per 
cent. and though he may, if he choose, regard such bonus 
as deferred interest or “ the reward of abstinence,” it differs 
from interest in that he does not have to part with any of 
it in the shape of income tax. To the investor it is a great 
advantage to have moneys falling due at early dates with the 
certainty that instead of any depreciation, there will be a 
profit. This renders him independent of market fluctuations, 
and enables him to avail himself of any opportunities that 
may occur should the investment markets be depressed when 
he comes into his money. If all the money invested were to 
fall due on one date, however, there might be such a demand 
for other investments as to cause a general rise ; the prudent 
large investor, therefore, will no doubt spread his capital 
over all three maturities. It will be noticed that in the case 
of the 4 per cent. tax-free Bonds, the subscriber is given the 
choice of one maturity only—viz., the longest. The Treasury 
has rightly concluded that the wealthy man would select 
that Bond which assured him of the longest possible immunity 
from increased income tax. The issue is exceptionally 
attractive to all classes of investors, and as it introduces 
the principle of a premium on early repayment, it marks 
another step in the financial education of the mass of the 
population, which has hitherto not been catered for in the 
way of small investments of this nature. 


ak * * 


The foregoing note has dealt with the Bonds more from 
the point of view of the investor than that of the nation, 
One might be justified in concluding, from the terms of 
the Loan, that the authorities anticipate that we shall 
be able to finance our requirements by means of these 
attractive short-dated securities until such time as either 
the imminence of peace, or a favourable military position, 
will enable the flotation of a large long-dated Loan on terms 
less onerous to the nation. If this is so, present investors 
are being much favoured, for they are protected on every 
side. Should a final War Loan be floated at a lower rate 
of interest, they can hang on to their National War Bonds 
until they are repayable, for the State has not reserved 
to itself the option of converting them into any new Loan ; 
on the contrary, it is the holder of the National War Bonds 
who has the option any half-year of converting them into 
the 5 Per Cent. War Loan, 1929-47, at the rate of £100 
of War Loan for every £95 of Bonds, the 4 per cent. tax-free 
Bonds having a similar right, but at par, of conversion 
into the 4 Per Cent. tax-free War Loan, 1929-42. Holders 
of 5 Per Cent. Exchequer Bonds and 6 Per Cent. Exchequer 
Bonds may convert them into the new Bonds at par. This 
is a profitable transaction to holders of the 5 per cent. 
Bonds, but not to those possessing 6 per cent. Bonds— 
which can be sold on the market at over 101. The surprising 
feature of the new issue is that this option is extended to 
those holders of the 44 Per Cent. War Loan who did not 
convert their stock into the 5 Per Cent. Loan. Comment 
was made in these notes on June 30th last on the fact that 
while the 5 Per Cent. Loan stood below 944, the 4} Per 
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COLLINS’ LIST. 





IN GREAT DEMAND. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S Great Novel of the War. 


‘MISSING’ 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8yo. Gs. net. 





Mrs. CICELY HAMILTON'S dramatic account of the 


SENLIS Sack of Senlis. 


By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of “ Diana of Dobson’s.”’ 
Extra Crown 8vo, with 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 





The book that lifts the veil from the East African campaign : 


MARCHING ON TANGA 


By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8vo, with 
map, and 30 Illustrations taken on the spot by the author. 6s. net 
oa te maentive by oodine an, oa — can oe with the best 
ive work, ‘a Je tt ¥ is ‘ > 

pa - = wee in re oung’s hing on Tanga 


“ General Smute’s in East Africa makes a fascinating story, especially 
when it is told in sack a detighesel literary style as Mr. Brett Young commands. . . 
@ war book of rare distinction, as engrossing as any romance.”"—The Scotsman. 


“This is one of the most interesting and best written books about the war.” 
— Morning Post. 
oon oung, by his panseniien, has Lee my a ~y Best dy enables the yooter 
wartare own . hi mce, precisely as ee. tragedy of Jude the 
Obscure or the comedy of Sir Willoughby Patterne.”—The New Statesman. : 


Mr. MARMADUKE PICKTHALL’S new novel of the East : 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “ Said the Fisher- 
man,”’ Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
ce again Marmaduke Pickthall makes ancient Islam live for us. You might say 





“0 
it was ‘ The Arabian Nights’ written by a realist. The ‘ Knights of Araby,’ is, to our 
mind, as fine as ‘ Said Fisherman.” The triumph of Mr. Pickthall’s work is that 


the atmosphere of the East is never ‘ worked up’; it is taken for granted, so that 
you walk among these Muslims as a Muslim—-not as a tourist with a pith helmet and 


a Cook’ \ 
“ Mr. te col: rfect. If i ces § 
os anything he has written we shail be astonished."-Shefisld Daily Telaraph. 
A remarkable book by Mr. J. D. BERESFORD and Mr. KENNETH 
RICHMOND which has aroused much discussion. 


W. E. FORD: a Biography 


By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. Extra 
Crown 8vo, with photogravure. 6s. net. 

, There is indeed need of a book which shall be a ‘ orda* to the weary, 

adebout les morts!' (magnificent gesture |!) to those who faint by the wayside.” 

=. mes. 








THE IVORY TOWER 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two 
photogravures. 12s. net. 

documents, and we would not have missed 
quite unique in literature.”—The Times. 
n of an artist’s mind.”—The Nation, 
."—Mr, WALTER DE LA MARE, in The Westminster Gazette. 


READY SHORTLY. | 


THE MIDDLE YEARS 


By — JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with photogravure. 
5s. net. 
This is a part of his autobiography to which Henry James has given the name of on: 
4d CH the’ story of isl | oe & “A Small Boy 
2 = 4 
—~ Others = ao — T, gives a vivid picture of the London 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS 


By JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Publishers t that the publication of this 
wth bes Lc A. AF 1° ee remarkable book, intended for 
a first book, written by a domestic servant, and is a unique human document. 








It is 
In the form of a story, it is a vivid narrative of the author’s own experiences. She left 
home to work for herself at the age of fourteen, and was first a talloress starving in 


lodgings on from four to six shillings a week, then a barmaid in li public-ho 
then # stewardess on a river steamer, and finally a domestic servant. os 


Z In more senses than one the book challenges comparison with 
Marie Claire’ and “‘ The Children of the Dead End.” It will be 
published exactly as the author wrote it. 


TURGENEV 


A study of the great Russian novelist. 


By EDWARD GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH 
CONRAD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


London: 46 Pall Mall, S.W.1. W. COLLINS, SONS & Co.,Ltd. 

















Cambridge 
University Press 


Economic Problems of Peace after War. 
The W. Stanley Jevons Lectures at University College, 
London, in 1917. By W. R. SCOTT, M.A., LL.D., 
Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 


* Professor Scott is more concerned to lay down broad principles 
than to attempt any very definite prediction of what the peace will 
bring us, and for that reason alone his book deserves attention. It 
is too often forgotten that the few main principles of economics have 
not been affected by the war, overwhelming catastrophe though it be, 
and will apply in the future as in the past."’—Spectator. 


The National Food Supply in Peace and 


War. By T. B. WOOD, M.A., Drapers’ Professor of 
Agriculture in the University of Cambridge. Second 
impression. Demy 8vo. Papercovers. 6d .net.By Post,7d 
* Consider, for instance, the shouting ignorance on every sick 
indignantly attacking the Ministry of Food in the matter of beef 
though for sixpence anyone may obtain the invaluable pamphiet by 
Professor Wood . . and learn forthwith that the growth of beet 
is, in fact, the wholesale destruction of food, just as brewing is.” 
New Statesman 


Food Economy in War Time. sy vr. 8. woop, 
M.A., and F. G. HOPKINS, M.A., F.R.S. Second 
edition. Demy 8vo. Paper covers. 6d. net. 


Composition and Nutritive Value of 
Feeding Stuffs. ny vr. 8. woop, M.A 


8vo. Paper covers. 1 . net 


Demy 


Science and the Nation. Essays by Cambrid ce 
Graduates, with an introduction by the Right Hon 
LORD MOULTON, K.C.B., F.R.S.i: Edited by 
A. C. SEWARD, F.R.S., Master of Downing College, 
Cambridge. Second impression. Crown 8vo. §s. net 

“One of the most important and most illuminating of recently 
published volumes on the place of science in national life. . . . The 
admirable essays contained in the volume give assurance that the 
men who are chiefly responsible for the direction of scientific in- 
struction in this country have the root of the matter in them, that 
British science is sound and vigorous at ita centre, and that what is 
mainly required is the intellectual and financial support of the nation 
as a whole.”’—Leading Article in Glasgow Herald. 


Science and Industry. ‘he Place of Cambridge 
in any Scheme for their Combination. The Rede Lecture, 
1917. By Sir R. T. GLAZEBROOK, C.B., M.A., 
F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Director of the 
National Physical Laboratory. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 

“ We hope the essay will be widely studied, dealing as it does with 
matters of the highest importance which must be handled boldly 
if tne future welfare of the nation is to be assured.” —Nature 


Jonathan Swift. he Leslie Stephen Lecture de- 
livered before the University of Cambridge on May 26, 
1917. By CHARLES WHIBLEY, M.A., Honorary 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. net. 


The Fourfold Gospel. Section V. The Founding 
of the New Kingdom, or Life reached through Death. 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, F.B.A., Honorary Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 16s. 6d. net 
Diatessarica, Part X, Section V. (Completing the series 
entitled Diatessarica). 


Russian Lyrics. The Russian Text, accented. Edited, 


with notes and vocabulary, by J. D. DUFF, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
net. Contains 25 short poems from Tyitichev, Lérmontov, 
Ptishkin, Turgénev, Koltsév, Alexéi Tolstéi, Shishkév. 
N adson. 


The Discovery of America, 1492-1584. 
Edited by P. F. ALEXANDER, M.A. With 16 maps 
and illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 3s net. Cambridge 
Travel Books. 

Catalogues and prospectuses of particular volumes will be sent on request 


fetter Lane, London, £.C, 4 
Cc. F. Clay, @anager 
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Cent. Loan was quoted at 94, and that many people were 
actually selling the 5 Per Cent. Loan in order to purchase 
the 44 Per Cent. It certainly looks as though some people 
at that period had a pretty shrewd idea as to what was 
going to happen, and have done very well for themselves. 
In the words of last Saturday’s Capitalist : 


A somewhat surprising feature is that this option is also extended 
to holders of the 44 Per Cent. War Loan. The price of this during 
the year had been pushed up from 89} to 974, and those who bought 
on the chance of the conversion option becoming available have 
proved to be right, for the stock rose on Friday three points to over 
par, though really holders had no reason to look for such generous 
treatment, for the prospectus distinctly said that the conversion 
would not relate to issues of a short-dated character. 


The 4} Per Cent. Loan now stands at par! 


o * * 


Business has been slacker during the past few days, 
first on account of the delays in the mails and other dis- 
turbances arising from the air raids, and secondly because 
the offer of an attractive security like the National War 
Bonds necessarily tends to restrict business in other 
securities, except in so far as it provokes sales of other 
ge investments. Grand Trunk Railway issues have 

len sharply on an unfavourable statement—which should 
not —— regular readers of this column. The full 
report of Leach’s Argentine Estates is now out, and makes 
a very good showing, for, although for the second year 
in succession the sugar-growing zone of Argentina suffered 
very exceptional frosts and the company’s production fell 
from 26,461 tons during 1914 to 17,490 tons in 1916, the 
advance in prices made up much more than the difference, 
and the profits for the year are £331,200, as compared with 
£208,900 during the previous year. This company’s 6 per 
cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares, which 
for last year received 8 per cent., and are quoted at 21s. 3d. 
ex div., appear a good lock-up investment. The rubber 
market is the firmest section of all, prices moving steadily 
upwards. Home rails have quickly fallen back into a 
depressed condition. The foreign exchanges fluctuate 
considerably, neutral exchanges as a whole tending to go 
further against us, as a result, presumably, of the increased 
rigour of the blockade, whilst the Russian rate is still bad, 
the rouble being worth less than one-third of its pre-war 
value, and the Italian lira fetching about two-thirds of 
its pre-war equivalent in sterling. The French exchange 
keeps fairly steady at about 27} francs to the &£. 


* * * 


M. Charles Gide, the eminent French economist, has in 
an article in La Semaine Litteraire attempted to deal with 
the financial aspect of the war on the basis of the recent 
statement of the American Secretary for War, that the 
United States was preparing for a conflict likely to last 
three years. Taking the most optimistic view, and assuming 
that the tide of expenditure has now reached its highest 

oint, he says one must still take into account the automatic 
increase in the interest on the ever-growing war debts and 
pensions. The cost of the war for the month July, 1917, 
to all the belligerents, excluding the United States, M. Gide 
puts at £800,000,000, which, for three years, would give 
an expenditure of £28,800,000,000, which again, by interest 
and war pensions, would be increased by about 25 per cent. 
The first year’s expenditure of the United States is estimated 
at £2,400,000,000, and excluding that country’s advances 
to the Allies, which are presumably included in the expendi- 
tures already given, we would get a total expenditure by 
the end of three years of something like £44,000,000,000, 
or about twenty times the amount of the gold stock of 
the entire world. Taking the figures for a six years’ war, 
M. Gide shows that in the case of France, the total 
accumulated annual revenue of the entire population 
would be insufficient to meet the annual burden of necessary 
taxation—that is without reckoning even that the population 
must live meanwhile. He concludes, therefore, that the 
war cannot last another three years. Emit Davies. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 
NOVELS TO READ. 


Mrs. VICTOR RIGKARD’S New Nove! 


The Frantic Boast 


By the Author of “ The Light above the Cross Roads.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 











The Plot Maker 


By WILLIAM HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


“The adventures are in ing with the picture of the eminent plot- 
maker ; both belong to farce rather than to comedy—to farce which derives 
a touch of elegance from the neat and plausible English.”—The Times. 


The Mainland 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON, Author of ‘‘ Where Bonds 

are Loosed.”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“*. . , the breath of great spaces of sea and land blows sweepingly through 
it. There is ‘atmosphere’ in all the pictures of nature.”"—Daily Telegraph. 








Price 2s. Gd. net. 
Mrs. W. K, CLIFFORD’S New Long Novel 


The House in Marylebone 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

“ It is a very human chronicle.”"—Manchester Guardian. 

“Full of interesting suggestion in its sympathetic study of recent 
feminine developments.” —Odserver. 


Beat: A Modern Love Story 


By Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Mrs. Stanley Wrench tells her fo much sympathy and beauty, 
brightening her narrative with sly touches of humour.”—Glasgow Herald. 














DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, we. 2. 
PRINCE LINE, LIMITED 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting of the Prince Line, 
Lrp., was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Saturday. 

The Right Honourable Lord Furness, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said; The profit for the year, after making 
the necessary provisions for taxation, &c., amounts to £430,816 15s. 4d., 
as against £495,828 7s. 8d. last year, which shows a difference of some 
£64,500. 

Those who are conversant with shipping matters will know that the 
Government scheme for liner requisition came into force in March last, 
so that our steamers have from time to time automatically come under 
this scheme during the last three months of the financial year, with a 
consequent reduction in earnings. Further, there are the heavy 
and increasing working expenses, cost of upkeep, and war risk insur- 
ances, the latter falling particularly heavily upon us, as we are com- 
pelled by our line requirements to insure to the full cost of replacement. 
You will notice from the accounts that we propose to pay the same 
dividend as last year, namely, 30 per cent. ; 

As you are undoubtedly aware, this company is largely interested 
in the coffee trade from the Brazils to New York and New Orleans, 
having carried in pre-war years approximately one-third of the total 
cro » Praawe to these two ports. : 

ie the coffee season ended June 80th, 1914, British owners carried 
78.4 per cent. and foreign owners 21.6 per cent. of the total shipments. 
For the season ended June 80th, 1917, the position was almost exac tly 
reversed, British shipping having carried 21.3 per cent. and foreign 
78.7 per cent. 5 

There is a real danger that after the war this and other companies 
similarly situated, having been subjected to heavy taxation, and 
having had their source of profit limited to a narrow margin, will 
find foreign competitors so securely established that it will be beyond 
their power to dislodge them. . ' 

Mr. F. W. Lewis, in seconding the motion, said: While I think 
the accounts before us may be rded as very satisfactory, as the 
Chairman has told you, we cannot look forward to anything like the 
same results being achieved during the current year. The fortunes 
of war are sibel recoiling upon the Prince Line to a greater extent 
than upon the majority of shipowners, but nowadays particularly is 
a broadminded spirit essential, and we do not cavil at regulations which 
are aimed at achieving the greatest common good in the national 
interests, even though they may in practice entail some inequality 
of treatment. At the same time, as business men, we must do every- 
thing within our power to protect the interests entrusted to our care. 
One of the most valuable assets of your company is its regular trades 
between distant ports—an asset of national as well as commercial 
value—and whilst our vessels are being diverted into other routes of 
greater yn! from the national point of view, we must keep as tight 
a grip as possible upon these trades, hence the need for strengthening 
the company’s reserve. 
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THE HUMANIST 


2d thly, b t 
Subscription 2. 7: Ag tn. 
‘THE OCTOBER NUMBER, just issued, contains 
articles by A. CLUTTON-BROCK, HENRY 
| HOLIDAY and HARRY SNELL. 


WATTS & CO.,, 17 JOHNSON’S COURT, E.C. 4. 




















THE HERALD OF THE STAR 


Price 6d. monthly, postage 14d. extra. Ready October rst. 
THE SPECIAL OCTOBER NUMBER 
contains the following articles : 
MRS. BESANT AS AN EMPIRE BUILDER. 
By Sir Subramania Iyer, K.C.I.E., LL.D. 
(Late Acting Chief Justice, High Court of Madras) 
MRS. BESANT AS A POLITICIAN. 
By Mr. George Lansbury. 
MRS. BESANT AS A FABIAN SOCIALIST. 
By G. Bernard Shaw. 


Publishing Offices :—6 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Telephone : Museum 2364. | 




















LECTURES, ETC. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
IMPERIAL STUDIES COMMITTEE. 


THE EMPIRE, ITS COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL 
REQUIREMENTS. 


A course of public lectures arranged in furtherance of the aims of the 

Imperial Studies Committee of the University, on Fridays, at 5 p.m., 

at the London School of Economics and a Palitieal Science, beginnin 

12th October. Admission will be by ticket, which may be obtained 
on application to "the Secretary. 


I. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE.—THE COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE EMPIRE, by A. W. KIRKALDY, Professor of Finance in the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, on 12th October. 


II. Coat, by Mr. ARTHUR F. PEASE, Past President of the Mining 
Association, on 19th October. 


III. Mrtnerar Om, by J. S. BRAME, Professor of Chemistry, 
Royal Naval College, Gresntrich, on 2nd November. 


IV. THE RARER KEY MINERALS, by SYDNEY J. 
B.Sc. London, of the Scientific and Technical Research 
Imperial Institute, on 16th November. 


OHNSTONE, 
partment, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 

For full particulars apply to the SecreTary, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A systematic Course of Instruction in Mopern Inpustriat History, Sociat Eco 
nomics and Sociat Eruics has been arranged in connection with the Charity Organization 
Society's Scheme of Training in Social Work 

The Opening Lecture will be delivered on Friday, October 5th, at 10a.m 
Course for Voluntary Workers has also been arranged. 

For further particulars apply to the Pri@rav. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The Diploma Courses of the School have been revised to meet the present demand 
for training for social workers, including welfare work in factories. A Special Course 
for voluntary workers and others, extending over a longer period, has been arranged. 
Full particulars may be had on application in writing to the Director or Srupiss, 
36 Bedford Street, N. Liverpool 


TY rr . r ~ 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
TRAINING IN WELFARE SUPERVISION. 
A nine months’ course of training in ‘’ Welfare Supervision in Factories," 
of lectures and practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the Prospectus 
and further information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on appli 
cation to W. M. Grssons, Registrar. 


[JOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8. 
Dean ;: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.) 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer 
sity; length of course, three years. Also One Year Courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Managemeat. Fees 
30 guineas per annum. Special One Year Course for Factory Welfare Supervisors 
fees 18 guineas perannum. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in con 
nection with these Courses. 

Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. All Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the SecrETARY 


EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


’ I ‘RAINING Scheme and Lecture Centre for Teachers and Social 
Workers. Preparation of teachers for pioneer and experimental! work in schools 
Special courses for experienced teachers. Training of social workers for the 

educational work connected with clubs and other adult associations. Hon. Dean: Mrs 

Mackenzie, M.A. Tutor: Miss MarGaret Fropsuam, B.Sc. 


SHE LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS, 

23 Store Street, W.C.1.—The Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics, Ltd. Tele 

grams Ppachythin, London.’ Telephone: Museum 2294. In the Teachers 

Training Course the School year begins September 26th. Prospectus on application.— 
Percy B. Incuam, B.A., Director 


A part-time 


consisting 








SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


UEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL and MID.- 
WIFERY TRAINING SCHOOL, Marylebone, N.W. 1 
Pupils specially TRAINED for Midwives and Monthly Nurses. On being 
found competent each pupil is awarded a certificate of efficiency. Special preparation 
for examination of the Central Midwives Board. 2,075 In-patients and 2,058 Out-patients 
in 1916. Apply to ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society Practical experience is 

gained at two large London Hospitals. For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W.11. Telephone, 3948 Park 








URSERY NURSES FOR 


CHILDREN.—A short Practical 
Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods 


Certificates given; good posts found; fees moderate 
of training, Mrs. Bernard Mo te, St. Mary's Nursery College 
stead, London, N.W 


HE MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL OF MOTHERCRAFT.— 
Residential training with resident babies for Infant Welfare Workers. New 
term September 20th.—Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 5 


Apply for particulars 
Belsize Lane, Hamp 


TO BE LET. 


| | TLTAMPSTEAD —Suite °s of ‘ietied rooms, on a ground and first 
floor, with attendance; general dining room, separate tables ; electric light, bath- 
rooms, good garden.— Apply Secretary, 6 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W 
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LITTLE BROTHER AND LITTLE SISTER. Fairy and Folk Talds tb RoTHERS Grimm. With 
12 Plates <in- Colour, 50 Tlustrations in Black and W White, Cover' ’ nd-Papers by ARTHUR 
RackHam. .4to. #08, Gd, net. 
*,* Large Paper Edition, limitedto 500 Copies, with an additional Plate signed by the Artist, net. 


HAMEWITH. By Cuantzes Murray. A new illustrated Edition of this famous-book of-Scottish Verse. With 
50 Drawings by A.S. Boyp. 6s, net. 

JAN, SON OF FINN. By A. J. Dawson, Author of “ Finn the Wolfhound.” With Frontispiece in Colour, 
and 20 Full-Page Drawings by G. D. ARMOUR. 68, net. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, New Edition. With 100 Illustrations by Epmunp J.Suiivan. 78s Gd. net. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. New Edition. With 16 Illustrations in Colour, and numerous 


Black-and-White Drawings by W. Hzatn Rosinson. 6s, net. , 
A NEW STUDY @F ENGLISH POETRY. By Sir Henry Newzotr. 10s. Gd. net. C 
THE.WANDERERS. A Study in Feminism. By Mary Jounsron, the famous Novelist. 7s. Gd. net. § 
NEW AND OLD, By EpivsSicuet. With an Introduction by A.C. Braputy, and2 Portraits. 108, Gd, net. I 
MEMORIES OF MIDLAND POLITICS. By Lorp Cuanyine or Wentiycporqueg. 64 Illus; 148, net. 7 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A REBEL REEFER. By Cot. Jairmes Morris Morean. 10s. 6d. net. C 
BEYOND THE RHINE, By Marc Henry. Translated by M.'T. H. Sapier. G8, net. 
THE WAYS OF WAR. By Prof.T.M. Kerrie. With a Memoir and Portrait. 7s. Gd. net. [ Ready. C 
WITH THE FRENCH FLYING CORPS. By C. D. Wixsiow. 16 Illustrations. 3s. Gd. net. : 


AIRFARE OF TO-DAY, By Epcak Mippteron. Illustrated. 3s, Gd, net. 


FRONTIERS OF LANGUAGE AND NATIONALITY IN EUROPE, By Lzon Dommiay. With 
Maps in Colour and Black and White. 15s, net. 
LETTERS OF ENZO VALENTINI, Conte v1 LaviAno, Italian Volunteer. Illustrated. 48, Gd. net. 


THE COMING DEMOCRACY. By Hermann Fernav. 6s. net. [ Ready. é 
AND LAST OF TH LIVE. Edited by the Hon, and Rev. Canon James AppERLEY. 2s, net. 




















THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFS. By Cuarzes River. Illustrated. Gs, net. 
ABDUL HAMI By Sir Epwin Pears. (“ Makers of Nineteenth Century.”’) Gs. net. 
LI HUNG CHANG. By J. 0. P. Buanp. (‘‘ Makers of Nineteenth Century.”) Gs, net. F 
HENRY Ill, By L. F. Sauzmanny, B.A., F.S.A. (“Kings and Queens of England.”) Ijlustrated. Ge, net. " 
HENRY Vi. by Giavys Temprriey. (“Kings and Queens of England.”) Illustrated. Gs. net. 
THE RISE OF NATIONALITY IN THE BALKANS. By R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt. Maps. : 
10s. 6d, net. [ Ready. 
THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE, By Prof. Ramsay Mur. Revised Edition. Maps. 6s, Gd, net. - 
A HISTORY OF POLAND, By Licut.-Col. F. E. Wurrron. Maps. 8s, Gd. net. [ Ready. j 
BRITAIN’S HERITAGE OF SCIENCE, By Arruur Scuuster, F.RS., and A. FE. Surrey, F.RS. 
Illustrated. Ss. Gd, net. 
ESTATE ECONOMICS. By Anprew Sater. §7 Illustrations. 10s, net. 
TERMS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE, By Avex. Ramsay. 3s, net. v 
THE PROBLEM OF THE SOUL. By Epmonp Homes. Paper, 18. 3d, net. . 
WHAT 1S AND WHAT MIGHT BE, By Epmonp Hotmes. New Popular Edition. Paper, 18, 6d, net. : 
WELSH EDUCATION IN SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. By G. Perriz WuuuMs. 8s, net. I 
EURHYTHMICS OF JAQUES-DALCROZE. New and Revised Edition. 2s, net. [ Ready. “ 
DREAM ENGLISH. A Fantastical Romance. By Witrrep Rowianp Carpe. 6s, net. o 
LETTERS AND DIARY OF ALAN SEEGER. With Portrait. 5s, net. d 
POEMS. By WattEer pELA Marg. Crown 8vo, about 4s; Gd, net. 0 
COLLECTED POEMS OF HERBERT TRENCH, 2 vols. 10s. Gd, net the set. t! 
THOMPSON: An Autobiography, Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. T 
t 
NOVELS. 5s. NET EACH. 0 
GUDRID THE FAIR. By Maurice HEWLE'T. | A GLORY OF ARMOUR, _ By Nox Fieminc. m 
ANNE’S HOUSE OF DREAMS. THE WAY OF THE br » fi 
By L. M. Montooyery. y E. B. Froraineuam. Hl 
IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE, ByMrs. Grorcze Wemyss | THE PAINTED SCENE, By H. K. Wesster. ri 
GONE TO EARTH. By Mary WEsz. | HAPHAZARD. By W. F. Casey. d 
Detailed List and Proepectioss on application to : 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. : 
* Printed for the Proprietors by W. Sraaienz & Sows. 8 and 99 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Sraresuam Pustisumne Co., Lt... 10 Great Queen Steet, “I 
Kingeway. W.C. 2. and on sale at all the Bookstalls threughout the World. 








